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WOMEN AND WORK 
Le 


OW can we raise woman's work. in the world’s 
esteem? That is a question of importance to 
domestic and business women alike. The aver- 

age woman dislikes man’s work. The only rea- 

son she assumes it is because she dislikes house-work 
The reason house-work is disliked is that men do 
not appreciate it. Few men credit their wives or mo- 
thers with doing work that really needs to be done. 
Some good men have thought differently, perhaps, but 
they are few. The man’s 

ir theory is that woman 


The Real folk wash dishes, cook, 


- clean, sew, and slave gener- 
Down-trodden ally because it is the dispo- 
i , 


sition of the silly sex to 
want to do these things. 
They do them because they enjoy doing foolish work, 
and then enjoy complaining because it has made them 
tired 

Logically, woman's work being of no consequence, the 
housewife's wage is—her keep. To be sure, the average 
husband gives his wife almost anything she wants that 
he is able to buy, but he gives it to her. It is not her 
She has no right te any return for her labor in the 
This the law requires— 

















more 


right. 
household except bare support, 
this and no more. 

Herein is the strength of the man, herein the weakness 
of the “‘down-trodden” woman. Uniil the economic 
status of the housewife’s labor is determined, woman has 
no choice but to live on the alms of matrimony, or strive 
for a paradoxical independence, doing men’s work at the 
expense of the destruction of her own identity. 

The chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
labor, Horace G. Wadlin, suggests that the housewife’s 
work is worth what it would cost to have it done by 
paid labor. What is this cost? It appears when the 
housewife dies. It is the cost of breaking up the home, 
farming out the children, and the expense of marrying a 
second wife. When a man triesto hire done what his wife 
has done for him, he makes no discovery but that it is 
cheaper to secure another wife. 

The cheapest labor in the world is the housewife’s, and 
this is the key to why woman labor in general is cheap. 
Women who have really the purpose to elevate their sex 
should form classes or clubs to investigate and determine 
the cost of the housewife's labor. The statistician before 
quoted, Mr. Wadlin of Massachusetts, has figured out that 
if all the unpaid houseworkers of Massachusetts were to 
quit work, the whole industrial force of the State could 
not fill their places, This is a hint of the industrial im- 
portance of housewifery. The whole fact of the matter 
women have the means to develop. Why not do so? 

‘ » 
Eirty THOUSAND ‘families of working men are in 
want in Chicago, as a result of strikes and disorders af- 
fecting the building union of that city. The position the 
family—women and littl children—oceupy in labor re- 
form is not a hopeful one. 

Labor, in the abstract, is just as powerful as capital. 
Unemployed capital is just 
as helpless as unemployed 
labor, The difference is, the 


The Family in latter suffers. Capital in 
Labor Reform want of labor simply expe- 


u | riences a loss of profits. La- 

bor seeking employment gets 
hungry and cold; it perishes if it waits in idleness too 
long. Another difference is, capital says to the individual 
working-man, * You can do nothing without me,” and 
this is true, But the individual with labor to dispose of 
does not say to capital, ‘‘You ean do nothing without 
me,” for he knows better. Capital can hire ten or a 
thousand men in the plaice of any one wanting employ- 
ment. So the laborer is bound to take anything from 
capital that will feed and clothe him, and bis only relief 


| 


from this tyranny is in union with the other ten or a thou- 
send men that can be hired in his place. Then, as one 
having the strength of a thousand, he may make demands 
upon capital with a power equal to the latter’sown. Cuap- 
ital in want of labor beyond a certain point realizes the 
human needs of capitalists. When organized labor has 
brought money-power into the semblance of a man, then 
something like the interests of a common humanity may 
serve as a basis of negotiations between them. Organiza- 
tion is a sound principle of labor reform, yet this means 
for the family—the women and children of working-men 
—going without comforts, to pay the cost of keeping up 
the organization. In times of strikes and lock-outs it 
means not only deprivation, but destitution, and when the 
cause of. labor has triumphed there are desolate homes, 
pinched women, puny children, to show how sorry is the 
victory, after all. In Chicago labor has won the day. 
Yet 50,000 families suffer and are sad. 


San. 


CIENCE develops in bug life curious analogies to be 
found in human experience. There was lately in Eng- 
land an experiment to substitute the thrend the spider 
spins from its body for the thread the silk-worm unwraps 
from the cocoon. It promised success—20,000 feet of silk 
thread were secured from twenty-two spiders in two hours, 
So capital set to work on this 
demonstration of a theory 
and made elaborate arrange- 
ments for a spider-silk mill. 
The Madagascar spider hav- 
ing proved most productive, 
a great number of spiders of 
this nationality, male and female, were brought to Ger- 
many and set to work. With joy, capital noted that the 
female spiders not only did the most spinning, but that 
they spun most after producing their young. Thus it 
looked as if a sort of new women among spiders were 
going to solve the silk-industry question—assist capital by 
doing a vast amount of work with no diminution of the 
species. Then, alas! a sad discovery was made. The 
siecessful industrial woman spiders, after contributing 
to posterity and also to the silk-market, had eaten up their 
husbands! Doomed industry. But, singularly enough, 
this experiment holds good with reference to humanity, as 
to spiders. A report of the Massachusetts Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics shows that in neither case where the head 
of the family is assisted by his wife or children does he 
earn as much as other laborers. Also that in the case 
where he is assisted by both wife and children he. earns 
the least. That is, the earning capacity of the woman or 
child is exercised at the expense of the industrial great- 
ness of the man. The woman worker has undermined 
her husband's strength. She has yet te consume him 
quite. Law works less rapidly with men than with spi- 
ders. But the lesson has been given, and men should be- 
ware, or women desist, before it is too, too late. 
en. 
CCORDING to the article on the requirements of the 
girl coming to New York to study, which appeared 
recently in the Bazar, an income of at least twelve dol- 
lars a week is necessary to live in civilized decency, leav- 
ing the luxuries out of the question. Anything less means 
physical deterioration, a dulling of the mental faculties, 
and a consequent inability to do her work well. 

Judged by this standard, ninety per cent. of the work- 
ing-women of New York 
are dangerously underpaid. 
Less than ten per cent.— 
that is, less than 15,000—re- 
ceive nine dollars a week 
or more. Twenty-eight per 
cent.—in round numbers 
45,000—are paid less than five dollars. The general av- 
erage is $5 24. Altogether there are about 150,000 women 
wage-earners in the city. They. divide naturally into 
three great classes— factory workers; commercial em- 
ployées, such as clerks, saleswomen, stenographers, teleg- 
raphers; and domestic workers. In the commercial pur- 
suits there is probably the largest number of sdequately 
paid workers, but, on the whole, considering the majority 
of ordinary workers, there is little or no difference in con- 
ditions, The average working-woman suffers physically 
from lack of nourishing food, from insanitary housing 
both at home and in her workshop, from inability to get 
sufficient and suitable clothing. On the psychological 
side she suffers chiefly from an inadequate system of edu- 
cation and want of wholesome amusement and recrea- 
tion. 

These women wage-earners comprise about one-fifth of 
the adult population, so their healthy development, phys- 
ically and mentally, morally and spiritually, is a matter of 
vital consequence to the whole community. Yet not one 
person in a thousand ever thinks of them. The few who 
have not only thought but investigated and tried to im- 
prove conditions have, for the most part, been workers 
like themselves. To the ten per cent. of the working 
men and women organized in trades unions belongs most 
of the credit for the State and national legislative com- 
mittees which have investigated the affairs of working- 
women, and for the factory and sweat-shop inspection 
laws which have wrought some improvement. 
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GNORANCE is bliss in the case of women’s hat adorn- 
ments. The enthusiastic Audubonite, who discards birds 
and wings in favor of flowers, finds herself between the 
devil and the deep sea, If feathers represent pain, arti- 
ficial flowers stand for misery infinitely worse—suffering 
not of the little sisters of the air, but of the more sensitive 
little human sisters.. And 








_ = if, in despair; Madam Audu- 

bonite discards her flowers, 
— and | resolves to stick to simple 
i owers | ribbons, she discovers pres- 
———————— J ently that these, too, have 





pain and misery woven into 
them. To be consistent, of course, my lady of the bonnet 
must extend her sympathies, her sense of responsibility, 
and her efforts to prevent suffering to the makers of the 
flowers as well as to the owners of the feathers. 

About 5000 women and girls in New York are em- 
ployed in making artificial flowers. All grades are made, 
from exact imitations of the most exquisite French pro- 
ductions to the very cheapest violets. The branching and 
other difficult parts of the work and seme of the finer 
grades of flowers are done in factories, but fully two- 
thirds of the flower-makers ure ‘‘ outside workers.”’ Most 
of these home workers are Italian women and children. 
Wages range from $1 50 a day, which the most expert 
brancher in a factory earns during the busy season, to the 
40 cents a day which the “ outside worker ” considers very 
good. The flower-makers work by the piece. They receive 
from three cents toa dollar a gross. The cheapest flowers 
are the violets, daisies, and wreaths of small flowers for 
children’s hats. The price fora dozen wreaths is 54 cents. 
Each wreath consists of 39 flowers, 468 flowers in all. A 
little Italian girl who takes this work home, with the assist- 
ance of her mother, her sister aged twelve, and her nine- 
year-old brother, can make a dozen of these wreaths, 54 
cents’ worth, in two hours. For the cheapest violets three 
cents is paid for 144 flowers. A mother and her little 
daughter, working together, make two gross in an hour. 
These facts need no comment. 
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HIS is the season of the year when you are afraid 
to open your morning mail because of the social 
affront of tickets to lectures, bazars, and things 
in the name of charity. The woman who bought 

tickets.to your social charity benefit gives you an oppor- 
tunity to reciprocate, and the society Jealer whom you 
cannot afford to offend levies her little tax upon you. If 
you are a member of a Ladies’ Board, then any mail is 
likely to bring you a dozen or so of tickets to sell. You 
are very brave behind the screen of pen, ink, and paper, 
and accordingly you mail those. tickets. to all the women 
who are in any way indebted-to you: The women to 
whom you mail your tickets are as courageous as you 
are, and so you get all those tickets back by return mail. 
One zealous womun tells me that she had had cards re- 
turned, and her feelings hurt thereby, until she decided to 
canvass her friends in person. Acting under this laudable 
impulse, she dashed into the house. of an acquaintance, 
and as soon as she stopped for breath after telling about 
the benefit and distributing the tickets, they informed her 
that as their father’s remains were at present in the front 
parlor awaiting burial, they natura!ly were not interested. 
“And they mentioned the fact with coolness,” she said, 
“and since that experience I have returned to the system 
of social blackmailing, and send the tickets by mail.” 
Sn. 
W ITH the eight-hour servant theory advanced by Mrs, 
Emmons Blaine, of Chicago, the great domestic octo- 
pus that threatens to absorb the home sends forth another 
arm, and one. more peril lies in wait. Against the effort 
of Princess Christian, who sims to bestow medals and re- 
war!-of-merit cards on English house-maids who serve 
one mistress a certain term of years, is the theory of the 
New York woman who makes bold to announce that all 
servants should be changed every two years; that the 
change is good for them, and, incidentally, for you; that 
you thereby receive a new lease on liberty. The servant 
problem is, after all, a good deal like destiny—just about 
as you make it. It depends on your knowing how to 
feel a limited gratitude that she does not put Paris green in 
the salad, and soap in the mashed potato. It depends on 
your being able to assume control of your own incidentals 
if she does ber attire up in an impromptu wad and walks 
out with it under ber arm just asa crisis is on, whether 
the crisis be a dinner party or merely the breakfast. It 
depends upon the philosophy with which you regard her, 
and bring yourself to reflect that the law of compensation 
must work in her behalf now and then. A woman who 
has outlived theory tells me that she and Dolly have 
solved the servant problem. ‘I understand Dolly,” she 
said, ‘‘and Dolly understands me. Under my super- 
vision she has restored much of the poetry that had gone 
out of my life. Dolly is just my cook-stove. Her name 
shines in nickel on the oven door.” Brave woman! She 
made it sound like comedy. 



































HE audience is a very important factor to the suc- 
cess of amusement makers, both from the stand- 
point of the box-office and that of the stage. 

A public singer is more or less affected by her 


audience throughout her entire career. At first, 
when she is a novice, the attitude of her hearers towards 
her work materially alters the character of that work. 
Later on, when the artiste is more assured of her power, 
the feeling of the audience toward her—as evinced by the 
box-office receipts—has still a potent charm to add to or 
detract from her peace of mind. 

The beginner is usually self-conscious and self-centred. 
She is abnormally nervous, and nothing escapes her atten- 
tion. When she should be so absorbed in her part as to 
be oblivious to the world beyond the foot-lights, she is 
alert to the slightest movement and instantly catches the 
most trifling sound, which, in her youthful egotism, she 
immeéliately assumes is personally directed toward her- 
self. She is at once chilled by fancied disapproval or 
elated by imagined praise, and her work suffers thereby. 

A few years ago, when the house remained lighted dur- 
ing a performance, the attention of the singer was much 
more easily diverted by the audience. Then, with a little 
practice, it was comparatively easy to single out faces 
and to play to them alone. Under these circumstances a 
frown would make a quaver, a smile a crescendo, which 
was not written on the score. With the attention of the 
performer two-thirds distracted by the audience, artistic 
work is impossible. To thoroughly portray a character, 
the artiste should be that character for the time being. She 
should think, feel, sing, and act as Hisa, Briinnhilde, or 
Juliette would do under the circumstances, She should 
remember to address her fellow-actors, not her audience. 

During the last few years it has become the custom to 
keep the house dark while the curtain is up, centring al! 
the light upon the picture on the stage. This greatly us- 
sists the performer, as she can then the more readily sink 
her personality in that of the character which she repre- 
sents. The audience becomes to her simply a black, im- 
personal something, whose sympathy—or coldness, per- 
haps—she intuitively feels, but does not usually compre- 
hend until the curtain falls and she is called out in frout 
—or not, as the case muy be. Then is the only time when 
the true artiste is in direct communication with her au- 
dience. Then it is her business as well as her pleasure to 
recognize the sea of faces before ber, and to feel very 
grateful for their approval. 

Wagnerian opera, while the most difficult to master, is 
in some respects the easiest to sing artistically, because it 
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is impossible to undertake it at all unless the performer 
devotes all her energies and attention exclusively to the 
work in hand. Wagner's heroines cannot be portrayed 
without complete absorption of self in the character. 

When an opera is so great in itself, the singer possess- 
ing any degree of common-sense can only feel that he or 
she is « little part of the whole, and that it is the com- 
plete work which attracts the public, and not the individ- 
ual excellence of any one singer. It is a great comfort to 
feel that one is singing in an opera which carries itself. 

The public is quick to recognize the enthralling char- 
acter of the Wagnerian works. Applause very seldom 
interrupts the course of one of these operas. After the 
scene both audience and actors awaken to a realizing 
sense of their respective positions, 

The exchange of courtesies is then in order, and, by- 
the-way, much appreciated by the performers. 

The demeanor of audiences in different countries is as 
marked as their racial characteristics. The Italians are 
much more demonstrative than the people of other coun- 
tries, and frequently signify their approval by crying 
** Brava!” as well as employing the more usual methods 
of applause. They are also, alas! not slow to express 
their disapproval. 

I shall never forget an experience that I once had when 
the deadly hiss fell on my ears as | was singing. It was 
in Novara, and the opera was “ Robert le Diable.” Every- 
thing had gone ‘smoothly, until a certain passage was 
reached in one of my songs, when I heard the ominous 
sound which makes a singer’s bleod run cold, arising from 
various parts of the house. I paused involuntarily and 
nearly lost my seif-command. The dreadful hiss was 
not repeated, and the opera proceeded to its close with 
every mark of approval from the audience. I felt over- 
come with mortification, and could not imagine what 
shocking fault in vocalism I had committed. The hiss 
acted as a spur, however, and. I remember, I quite outdid 
myself during the remainder of the performance, After- 
ward [ went home and practised that phrase over and 
over again, criticising and altering my manner of singing 
it, as I hoped, for the better. The next night the same 
experience was repeated! All went well until that fatal 
song. LI approached it with outward bravado but inward 
sinking of the heart. My ears, you may be sure, were 
alert for the faintest suspicion of a hiss. I did not have 
to wait long. It came, accompanied by some gooi - na- 
tured laughter. 1 felt broken-hearted and thoroughly be- 
wildered. The next day I called upon a noted singing- 
teacher and asked him to enlighten me as to my fault. 


**My dear child,” he said, after I had sung for him the 
disputed phrase, ** there is nothing wrong in the way you 
sing it. It is beautiful. The trouble is in one word 
which you do not pronounce in a correct manner. ‘The 

ood audience was simply calling your attention to that 
act. 

The next night I sang the song with improved pro- 
nunciation, and was interrupted after the critical phrase 
by a storm of applause. I had accepted the correction, 
therefore the warm-hearted Italians signified their ap- 
proval. 

While applause is impossible during the scenes of a 
Wagnerian opera, yet this occasional sign of approval 
during lighter works does not in the least disconcert the 
singer. She should, of course, give it no heed, save as 
the pleasant encouragement is shown in the added fire 
which she puts in her work. While impersonating a 
character, the singer should never come out of the pic- 
ture. She can hear the plaudits rising like inspiring 
music, but, while feeling the stimulus, she should pot 
a: to listen to the cause of it. 

‘he most satisfactory audience that I ever sang to was 
in Baireuth. There the environment is so appropriate to 
the theme, and every member of the company, he to 
the humblest scene-shifter, is so in sympathy with the 
work, and so well drilled in the part which he is to play, 
that the performance becomes a pleasure, both to the 
players and the audience. One is so sure of intelligent 
appreciation in Buireuth that much of the strain of work 
is removed. 

The French audiences are kindly, but not so quick to 
enthuse over foreigners as they are over their own people. 
They tolerate and, perhaps, praise good work from for- 
eign singers, but they do not take the aliens to their 
hearts. We Americans are different. We worship art 
wherever it may be found, regardless of nationality, 

English audiences are slow to move, but once your 
friend they always remain so. A singer may come before 
them in poor voice, perhaps, but they do not forget past 
good work, and possibly better future attainments, and 
so are lenient to present shortcomings. 

There is undoubtedly an exhilaration in playing to a 
crowded house, On the other hand, I think that most 
singers feel that when a very few people venture out on a 
stormy night, the least the performers can do is to give 
their very best to these friends who have so proved their 
interest. Some of the most brilliant performances that I 
have ever seen have been given to a mere handful of 
people. 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF UNITED STATES CABINET MINISTERS 














MISS GRIGGS. MISS HELEN 


T has seldom happened that there have been so many 
young ladies connected with the official circle at 
Washington as during this administration, and this 
is particularly true in regard to the cabinet families. 
Since Mr. McKinley's inauguration there have been 

more than twenty young lady daughters in these families 
alone, and at present there are ten. 

The first Secretary of State, the Hon. John Sherman, 
had no young lady daughters, nor did his successor, Judge 
Day; the present incumbent of the Jeffersonian chair, 
Mr. John Hay, has two very charming ones—Miss Hay 
and Miss Alice. Miss Hay is following in the literary 
footsteps of her distinguished father, and is already quite 
widely known by her interesting book of poems, which 
she published last year. Her talent is an inherited one, 
as it has always been natural for her to write in verse. 
Miss Alice Hay, therefore, often laughingly declares that 
her sister has all of the “ gifts” of the family, but those 
who know her best do not agree with her in this. She 
is quite as bright and as great a social favorite as Miss 
Hay, and both of them are of great assistance to their 
mother in making the home of the Secretary of State the 
leading one of the official circle. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is one of the three origi- 
nal members of the McKinley cabinet.. He and Mrs. Gage 
have no unmarried daughters, although their beautiful 
homé%on Massachusetts Avenue is almost always filled 
with a gay house party of young people. Secretary 
Alger’s daughter was saivted during his tenure of the 
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THE MISSES HITCHCOCK. 





MISS LEILA GRIGGS. 














MISS HAY. MISS ROUT. 


War Office, the wedding being one of the most brilliant 
social events of years. The present Secretary and Mrs, 
Root have one young lady daughter, a tall graceful girl, 
with clear olive skin and dark expressive eyes. Miss 
Root has thoroughly enjoyed this her first season in 
Washington, and is very popular. She is an end-of-the- 
century girl in her devotion to out-of-door sports, an ex- 
cellent horsewoman, and very much at home on the golf 
links and tennis-court. She is, besides, an accomplished 
musician. 

Like his predecessor, Justice McKenna, the present 
Attorney - General, Judge Griggs, has two. young lady 
daughters. Miss Griggs came out in society last win- 
ter, and Miss Leila was to have been formally introduced 
this season, but owing to the Jong illness and subsequent 
death of Mrs. Griggs'’s mother, this event had to be omit- 
ted, and Miss Leila came out without any formality. 

Miss Long, the eldest daughter of the Secretary of the 
Navy, has been a student at Johns Hopkins for several 
years, and does not care for society, while her sister, Miss 
Helen, who took a prominent position socially during the 
first of the administration, is now in poor health, and has 

one to Colorado for a change of climate. Secretary 
litcheock, who succeeded Secrétary Bliss in the Interior 
Department, has two attractive daugliters. Miss Wilson, 
the danghter of the Secretary of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, is her father’s hostess, and has made his home a 
brilliant social centre of the capital. 
Assy G. BAKER. 
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RE you going over to Paris for the Exposi 
tion? Then time your visit so that you 
can see the great metropolis in all the 
glory of her spring-time; and when the 

with the running of 

the “ Grand Prix at Longchamps, the second 

Sunday in June, follow the example of the 

Grand Monde,” and plan your summer tours 
Holland, Switzerland, the Rhine, are all very 
well, but save at least three weeks for Brittany 
the summer land beloved of the and 
daughters of France 

When you are ready to start buy a circular- 
tour second-class ticket, don your stoutest tour 
ing costume, take for luggage only a bag that 
you can handle yourself, and set out some 
morning from the gare Montparnasse on the 
exXpi ess for Rennes 

Past St.-Cloud, Versailles, St.-Cyr, westward 
through miles and miles of park and garden 
with rows aud clumps of fantastic slim 

French elms, lies your route; and then after 

Rennes, going north, you traverse a more bar 

ren country till, on the English Chanuel, you 

reach St.-Malo 
The station, as you will find ail through 

Brittany, is far from the town, and you must 

take the dumpy little omnibus and drive up, 

by the beach and the casino, through the great 
stone gateway under the ramparts, into the city, 
to find your hotel; for if you like ‘to study the 
ways of the gountry you will not go to the first- 
class inns, where you will meet largely English 
and American tourists. You will choose to 

put up” second where Madame the 
proprictress ministers to your wants and sug- 

gesis your outings, where you will hagele like a 

Frenchman over the price, but shake Madame's 

hand cordinily when you finally pay your bill. 

Granted that you “ descend ” at such a héstelry, 

in St.-Malo you will eat your dinner, with its 

many courses of fish and meat and its few of 
vegetables and dessert, under the immediate 


“season closes 
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A WAYSIDE CALVARY 


supervision of Madame, who, as soon as you have finish 
ed, suggests that “‘ you mus’ take a leetle promenade on 
ze rampar’. All ze English like ze view.” And you 
will like it too, especially if this is your first sight of a 
walled city 

St.-Malo, once a republic, always important politically, 
has preserved the great chfteau-fort of the Duchess Anne, 
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A FRTE-DAY PROCESSION. 


last of the line of dukes who ruled Brittany, and the 
massive feudal wall of granite is yet intact. As you make 
the tour of the city and look up the dark narrow streets 
lined with tall stone houses, try to fancy the médiwyal 
scene when noble seigneurs held the fortress, and their 
men withstood the siege of Norman and English in tn. 
Then look out beyond, on the masses of rock, with the 
cruel sea dashing over them, and wonder at the courage 
of those who dared attack such a city. As you dream of 
those wild bygone days the light fades, and you are glad 
to go down again to the ministrations of Madame and to 
the delitious softness of the billowy French bed with its 
aping of royal canopy and curtains 

Next morning Mudame, to your demand for a carriage, 
responds: ‘* But yes, I can find you ze voiture, mais 
how can you see ge citee? Ze street are 39 narrow, 
and in some ze voiture cannot pass. It is befter if Ma- 
dame walk, like all ze English.” So you walk in and 
out and up and doWn the narrow crooked streets; pause 
before the old historle houses, visit the shops and bazars, 
buy for souvenir a $t.-Malo basket for your books and 
your bulky circular ticket and the lunch of bread and 
chocolate you will be always taking along, 

For the afternoon Madame, your effusive hostess, rec- 
ommends a drive to Paramé—a gay resort of littérateurs 
and artists—and. to St.-Servan to see the woyderfyl triple 
tower of Solidor, built by Jean [V. for defence. and lately 
restored by the Society of the Beaux-Arts. Then if you 


want to buy an old Breton bench or ehest you can find - 


in St.-Servan the choicest selection of rea) articles. 





ONE OF THE WINDMILLS. 


Next day take the boat down the river Rance to Di- 
nan, an old haunt of the dukes of Brittany and of du 
Guesclin, the bravest, ugliest, gentlest chevalier of those 
dark days so long ago. As you drive about the quiet 
streets, as you look at their rows of old houses standing 
out over the sidewalks on stiltlike pillars, as you visit 
the old church with its grotesquely sculptured facade, as 
you cross the moat and enter the great chiteau of Anne, 

Juchess of Brittany and Queen of France, as you look 
down from the top of the donjon tower and see the great 
clock she gave still faithfully-marking the hours, you feel 
that here dreams yet the spirit of medieval days. 

If you can give only three weeks to Brittany tear out 
of your cumbersome book of. tickets the pink pages that 
are marked St.-Brieuc and Guincamp and Lannion, and 
push on to Roscoff, the quaintest village to be found on 
the Breton coast from St.-Malo around to Vannes. Here 
Marie Stuart was betrothed to the Dauphin, and that is 
the only stirring event of which this little fisher village 
can boast; but there is an abiding charm in her sleepy 
streets and in her quaint sunny gardens, in the frequent 
chimes rung by white-capped women from the many- 
storied bell-tower, in the opalescent splendors of her sky 
and sea, dotted always with gliding red-brown sails. You 
can sit on the rocks with the artists to watch the sunsets, 











or you can sit on the terrasse of your hotel, 
over coffee with cognac. 

You will want to linger, but tear some more 
leaves from your book of tickets, and get on 
to Quimper, the place where, after the Ro- 
mans had disappeared, a knight of King 
Arthur's court cume with a band of followers 
and set up a kingdom. Here you will find a 
thriving city and «a beantiful Gothic cathedral 
on the banks of a stene-walled river; here you 
will find a famous old manufactory of pottery. 
If your poy includes a féte-day you will see 
all the quaint old costumes of Brittany, as the 
peasants and the village folk come into town 
for prayers in the cathedral of St. Corentin, 
and for pleasure, which the side-shows and 
merry-go-rounds set up in the,Champ de Bat- 
taille go amply provide. ° 

If you are good for long jaunts you must 
take an early train some morning, and go out 
to Audierne, where you will find a dozen Bre- 
tons anxious to drive you out to Pointe du Raz. 
Choose .a man who can speak French, and get 
him to tell you en route the legends of the city 
of Is rar under tlie blue waters of the Bay 
of the Dead, the traditions about the Ile de Sein 
out there beyond the rocks, of the countless 
dead whose bones whiten the floor of this dread- 
ful sea. Then wiien you have reached the 
limit of desolation let man and beast rest while 
you make friends with the bluff old Breton 
guardian of the light-house, who will pilot you 
over the dangerous waste of rock that forms the 

int. He will show you where he let Sara 

3ernhardt down ove hundred feet with a rope 
into the black chasm of Sheol, and the natural 
arm-chair where she sat for hours, and where 
you too may sit and look off on the waste of 
waters, and listen to the thunder of their cease- 
less battle with the rocks. 

But too much of elemental nature is not good 
for finite minds, and after an hour or so perch- 
ed there three hundred feet above the deadly, 

















ONE OF THE GRANITE CIIAPELS. 


swirling currents, you will be glad to set your face 
landward, glad of the company of the gamins who run 
by your wheels on the way back to Audierne with their 
eternal chanting of, ‘* Donnez moi un sou, s’il vous plait,” 
glad finally to sit down on the terrasse at Audierne to a 
coli bottle of cider and a dainty morsel of a langouaste. 
At Audierne and about it, in the surrounding country, 








QUEER HIGH PEASANT CART. 











are many interesting sights well worth a 
visit. You will never regret the days you 
put in there. You will see the usual 
uaint figures of the Breton villages, and 
the wonders of that black chasm whose 
traditions are sacred to the great Sara. 

If you have a taste for the grewsome, 
drive next day along the coast to Pen- 
marc’h, and listen to the tales of ship- 
wreck and disaster your guide will tell of 
the days that are past. Thus you will be 

repared for the desolation of the waste, 
ee rocky peninsula where once stood a 
commercial city of the rank of Nantes. 
Devastated by war, laid low. by the treach- 
erous sea, there remain pow only some 
poverty-stricken villages and the ruins of 
churches and fortified houses that tell the 
tule of former glory. Here from the finest 
light-house in France you look out upon 
the kingdoms of the earth. Here eat 
your luncheon out on the rocks, and start 
for Pont l’'Abbé by way of Loctudy. 

The way lies through a fertile region, 
where the sun shines and winter is un- 
known. On every side you may see ché- 
teaux of families well known in Paris, 
and rich farms whose peasant owners ed- 
ucate their daughters like ladies, and, 
with a ‘‘dot” of one hundred thousand 
francs, marry them to smart Parisians. 

At Pont l’Abbé you will find for sale 
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ON THE ROAD TO LOCTUDY. 
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quoise, sapphire, emerald, amethyst, 
gleam from sea and sky, and gliding. in 
the distance, rocking in the port, are 
countless gay fishing-boats with sails of 
orange, salmon, green, blue, red—a sort 
of tropical exuberance unlooked for, and 
so fascinating that you sit there watch- 
ing till the sun goes down. 

On the morrow take a drive out to 
Pointe des Poulains. The route lies 
through the centre of the island, where 
you will find Cazin’s color, and where you 
will see some of his backgrounds. he 
subdued effect of the landscape, like an 
Oriental, the balmy softness of the air, 
the minor cadence of the driver’s ‘* M)- 
lons, Allez,” as he urges his dejected nag 
over the hills, lull you into a day-dream, 
from which you waken with a cry of joy 
as the wild beauty of the rocky point 
called ‘‘des Poulains” comes into view. 
No wonder Bernhardt took this for her 
summer home, and chose for dwelling 
the old fort that is so in keeping with the 
spot. 

On your homeward drive you must 





the quaintest caps in Brittany, and embroideries, done But the days are poy all too quickly, and you must 
there by men and women for their own adoroment, which go on to Auray, and visit the Chartreuse and the shrine of 
are quite equal to the best that come from the Orient, Ste.-Anve, thence to Carnac to see some of the most in- 


teresting megalithi¢ remains in 
France. The accommodations 
to be found here are far from 
‘ palatial; in fact, simplicity in 
full measure obtains But by 
this time you are burnt to the 
color of an Indian, you have 
forgotten your nerves, and are 
quite. equal te sleeping on a 
board and eating snails. 

You next take the train down 
the peninsula to Quiberon, fa- 
mous in the French Revolution, 
and thence the boat for Belle-Lle- 
en-Mer. The hour en voyage is 
a veritable “ sailing on summer 
seas,” and as the blue cloud 
off to the south takes shape it 
seems a fairy isle. On its west- 
ern extremity is Bernhardt’s 
summer home; on its eastern is 
Locmaria, where Dumas’s hero 
Porthos met his death. 

As the boat comes into port 
the impregnable fortress plan- 
ned by Vauban frowns down 
from the heights, and in its 

If you are not tired of driving, your guide will be shadow, on a terrasse overlooking the pier, you may break 
glad to take you over next day to Beg-Meil, where you your fast, while you look out to sea on such a riot of 
will bid him a solemn, regretful au revoir as you board color as even Ziem never found in Venice. Azure, tur- 











LOOKING NORTH FROM THE PIER AT ROSCOFPF. 











THE MANY-STORIED TOWER. 





the tublike little steamer for Concarneau. 
Wallowing in the sea, pitching madly, you 
are glad to reach port safe at last; and as 
you walk up the great stone pier, hedged 
by a forest of masts of the fishing-vessels 
that rock on either side, you pause in ad 
miration before the entrance to the old 
walled town, which looks more like a 
scene in a theatre than a place to live in. 

If you are fortunate, it is*Sunday when 
you arrive, and the peasants from the sur- 
rounding country, in their bravery of em- 
broidery and velvet and ‘silk, of wide 
fluted collars and stiff white-winged caps, 
throng through under the great stone gate- 
way into the old city to vespers—proud 
fathers, with little daughters by the hand, 
and freshly starched young matrons, with 
pink -faced sons trotting along behind. 
You can hardly believe it is real, it seems 
so like a scene ina play. No wonder the 
artists are charmed with Concarneau! 

Here you cannot stop inside the walls, 
for there are no hotels. You must choose 
outside, and, instead of ‘‘ Madame,” you 
may have for hostess a peasant in a quaint 
cap. Details of living settled and dinner 
over, stroll down to the pier and watch the 
fleet as it goes out for its nightly ‘‘ catch.” 

The sailors and fishermen are tliere, at- 
tended by sweethearts and wives. One by 
one the boats are manned, and the red 
brown sails are hoisted as they glide out 
into the open sea. The last boat leaves 
the port as the moon rises, and the women 
saunter off to their homes when the last 
shadowy sail disappears on the horizon. 

Next morning the clatter of sabots at 
daybreak warns you that the fleet is com- 
ing in, and you hurry down to see this 
sight the artists rave about and try to 
paint. Throngs of women, young and old, 
stand on the wide stone piers with their 
great baskets, ready to help unload the 
“catch.” And as the boats come gliding 
in the fishermen lower their red - brown 
sails, and hoist the filmy sardine-nets of 
red-brown or turquoise or indigo; and 
when the port is full and the boats lie rock- 
ing, their nets float like puffs of shadowy 
mist touched with golden lights by the 
slant rays of the morning sun. 

You will want to drive over to Pont 
Aven, where the artists congregate who 
dote on mills and mill-streams, and where, 
as in Concarneau, the walls of the hotel 
dining-rooms are lined with pictures 
painted by the artists who have supped 
there. And a few great names are to be 
found if you have the time to look. 
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A PROUD FATHER ON A FRTE-DAY. 


visit the Grotte de |’ Apothicairerie, where 
are Norwegian -like fjords in plenty 
guarding this sunny isle that rests so 
gently on the bosom of the sea. Your 
guide regales you, as you follow him 
into the grotte, with tales of pirates and 
smugglers who lived in these dark caves 
‘‘onee on a time,” and those. days of 
bloody deeds seem very near as‘you stand 
there in the semi-darkness on a narrow 
slippery ledge of rock with the waves 
hissing. roaring, leaping all about you. 

Back on the terrasse of the port, filled 
with the splendors of sea and sky, you 
think of the strange contrasts of this little 
island, and. as you sit theré the sun dips 
out of sight and the moon rises, and you 
reflect sadly that you must leave the fas 
cinating scene, since time waits for no 
man. 

In the morning, when you take the boat 
for Quiberon, you envy the gayly uni 
formed officers who stand on the pier 
picturesquely posing, for they can stay; 
and as the boat takes you farther and 
farther from this island, where you have 
dreamed away such bappy hours, you 
kiss your hand across the summer sea as 
to the fading vision and breathe a fervent 
au revoir. 

At Vannes you find on an eminence in 
the heart of the new city the famous feu- 
dal wall, that withstood so many sieges, 
still standing guard over the cathedral 
and the houses of the old town, so full 
of historic interest. Yet you cannot lin- 
ger to study and to dream, for you must 
see the forest of Elven, where dwell the 
Korrigans, those dwarfs who hold such 
sway over the mind of the Breton pea- 
sant. Then you must ge on to Croisic, 
and thence by train past the wonderful 
salt-marshes, up the hill to Guérande, an 
old: walled town, fitly described by a 
French writer as the rarest jewel in the 
broken casket of the Middle Ages. A 
town entirely surrounded by a vine-clad 
crumbling wall with its ten towers and 
two great gateways circled by a moat; 
you can walk quite around it in much 
less~than an hour. As you sit by the 
moat under the shade of the great elms 
that: whisper in the breeze, yow dream 
of medieval days, and you regret pro- 
foundly, almost with tears, that you must 
leave this land of romance and face once 
more the plain realities of the twentieth 
century. 











VIIL.—THREE’S COMPANY 


HAD been told nothing about it, but I would have 
wagered iny boot-trees that Carrie and Bassishaw had 
had a tiff. In the first place, Carrie had invited me 
to accompany them to the opera when she knew that 
my acceptance was possible, which was contrary to 
her usual practice. My presence on such occasions had 
of late been not indispensable; and these young people 
had gone about together with an aggressive 
air.of sufficiency in each other's company 
that had insulated them from my attentions 
and led me to muse on the thanklessness of 
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and drank three liqueurs recklessly. Three liqueurs is a 
great compliment to the girl you love, four the very 
abandonment of careless devilry. 

Carrie tried feebly to show unconcern as to their effect 
on his constitation, and I took coffee in huge enjoyment, 

Bassishaw tipped the waiter with impradent extrava- 
gance, hailed a passing hansom cabby—** Fenian, not pass- 
ing handsome,” I ventured to observe, but got no response 
—and maguanimously bowed Carrie and myself into the 





youth 
“Are you going out with Arthur this 
evening, my dear?” I had asked. 


— nt 


After a thoughtful pause he continued: 

**Do you think, Rollo—do you think—would—would 
Carrie ever do anything of that sort?—I—I mean some- 
thing that makes achap feel—oh, hang it! you know what 
I mean.” 

What could I say? My little sister was looking ve 
miserable. Abstract touch is all very well—I temporized: 

**Well, Bussishaw, it can’t be done without trying. 
You've got to stick at it. The continual—” ~~ 

“1 know,” he interrupted; “sort of keep 
it up steady, like these gunnery Johnnies, 
It must be awful hard. Do you know, 
Butterfield,” he said, dropping his voice sud- 
denly, ‘‘ Carrie and I—we’ve had a kind of — 





nothing, you know—but—a bit of a split.” 
** You surprise me,” I replied. 





** Well, yes, Rollo,” she had replied, dif- 
fidently. ‘Arthur particularly wanted to 
take me to St. James’s Hall.” 

‘*Itisaretiningentertainment, I haven't 
heard Moore and Burgess fora longtime. I 
think I'll come with you.” 

My sister evaded the main point, and 
counted on the inessential 

‘*It's not Moore and Burgess,” she re- 
plied. ‘It’s a ballad concert.” 

‘**On the Banks of the Wabash Far 
Away,’” I answered. ‘“‘A simple senti- 
ment would suit me exactly this evening. 
Yes, I think I'll come; thank you, Caro- 
line,” 

*T should like you to, Rol dear, you know, but your 
cold—” 

Of course; my cold—I didn’t know I had one, but they 
had made a chronic asthmatic of me lately. 

** And besides, Rol, Mr. Chatterton said he might call 
this evening. I'm awfully sorry, dear; but can you come 
to-morrow to the Globe Matinée?” 

They knew my prospective engagements better than I 
knew them myself, 

But a tiff is the Complete Bachelor's opportunity, and 
in the invitation to Tristan I spied entertainment. 

Currie had sunk gently on my knee, and had placed a 
small finger through a button-hole of my coat. Bassishaw 
had just called, dressed with the immaculate precision of 
one who has made up his mind to sulk in his stall, and 
had taken up a book on jurisprudence which I kept con- 
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“TIPPED THE WAITER WITH EXTRAVAGANCE” 


acientiously on my table—an imposing reminiscence of my 
younger days. He watched Carrie furtively over the 
top of it 

* Please, Rol,” she said, the finger working detrimen- 
tally through the bution-hole, ‘* you know you love ‘ Tris- 
tan,’ and Jeun and Edouard—” 

“But three cannot listen to ‘Tristan,’” I replied, 
** Whose hand am I to—” 

She came closer, and a mute look in her eyes said that 
an Irrevocable Destiny had made of her life a Blighted 
Tract. 

** Bat my cold, Caroline?” I asked, consumptively. 

“Oh, Rollo, you shall have hot rum directly you come 
in,and I'll nurse you. Do come.” 

I aceeded, with secret joy, on the condition of being 
spared the remedy she suggested. 

“ Then we will dine out,” I added. 

We did so, in a gloomy depression of spirits that was 
eminently desirable. Carrie’s humor was not improved 
by the sight of a man at the next table, apparently 
chastely minded, who took chutney to a grilled steak. 
She has an instinct for dietetic refinements and looks on 
culinary barbarity as worse than untruthfulness. 

I had to de most of the talking, which I did, I think. in 
a nalve unconsciousness of the summer cloudlet that 
loomed glowering over the party. I spoke of youth. I 
sairl, Heaven forgive me! that it was the happiest period 
of life: that when the heart smiled in love the skies had a 
blueness—and much more of the same kind. Bassishaw 
grunted remarks on the Transvaal prospect, and for Car- 
rie's benefit muttered something about shipment of troops 
and leave-taking at Waterloo. 

‘I'm going to see about my kit to-morrow,” he added, 





“SHE HAD TURNED HER HEAD ON TO HER SIIOULDER.” 


cab, saying he would follow. I told Carrie on the way 
I could not have wished a more desirable brother-in-law. 

At the opera I modestly took the end stall of the three, 
but Carrie moved me along. She then settled herself list- 
lessly on my right, while Bassishaw, who had arrived, 
glowered at the side drums on my left. 

He was utterly indifferent to the entrance of the con- 
ductor, and the overture to “ Tristan” evidently brought 
no peace to his soul. He fumed unholily, and threw him- 
self about in his seat in a way that drew a remonstrating 
remark from an ardent Vaaagnerite on his left. At the 
end of the first act he went out for a cigarette, npologizing 
with formality as Carrie gathered up her gown to allow 
him to pass. Carrie’s pretty neck bowed a graceful aloof- 
ness. When his straight back disappeared behind the 
curtain, my sister throwing a slanting glance to see if he 
turned round, I sought her eyes, and leaned over, speak- 
ing softly. 

**Was it about your writing, my literary little sister?” 
I asked. 

She assented with a little gulp. 

“Tell me, my dear,” | said, turning my back on the 
Vaaagnerite next Arthur's empty seat, who was taking the 
cult rather stridently. 

She told me in pure innocence of the conflict between 
literature and love. She spoke of devotion to work and 
the sacredness of a mission. The dear little soul was go- 
ing to enlighten the peoples! 

** Aud I asked Arthur's opinion,” she said, her breast 
rising. 

Never till then had I realized the forgetfulness of love. 
Arthur's opinion on literature! 

** And what did Arthur say, Caroline?” I asked, compos- 
ing myself as best I could. 

** He said he didn’t want women to be clever, and they 
had no business to be. He thought they only ought to 
be pretty, and I was only inking my fingers. Then I told 
him what George Eliot said, and he said I'd been reading 
Half-Howrs with the Best Authors.” 

** And then you quarrelled?” 

* "Ssh !—yes.” 

Arthur entered at this moment and stumbled back to 
his seat. The Vaaagnerite broke off Gétterdimmerung at 
the third syllable, and I fancy Arthur had trodden on his 
toes. I had great sympathy with Arthur. I particularly 
liked his views on the art question; but he would have to 
unbend to this poor little child on my right. 

She had turned her head on to her shoulder during the 
love duet, and I could not see her face. I held out my 
hand for her opera-glasses and raised them to my eyes. 
The lenses were wet with tears—I suspected it. I quietly 
passed them on to Bassishaw, with the message still mvist 
upon them. It is only once in a lifetime you see *' Tris- 
tan” threugh such a medium. 

The next interval Bassishaw did not smoke, but re- 
mained in his stall. He had heard the love duet too, 

“That was wonderful music, Bassishaw,” I said. 

** Yes,” he replied. “ Do you know, Butterfield, I think 
it’s awful fine, by Jove! I can understand Johnnies doing 
that kind of thing. you know.” 

** Quite so.” I answered. ‘* To the Artist Soul” (I capi- 
talized the words pompously with my voice)— ‘to the 
Artist Soul creation is not a choice, but a need. The 
French realize that in their word besogne—” 

He was not listening. and broke in: 

* You know, Butterfield, a man must have a mighty 
useful brain-box on him to do that—that sort of thing. 
It made me feel no end queer. There's an awful lot in 
it, don’t you think?” 

Poor Bassishaw thought he understood the music, but 
it was the opera-glasses that had fetched him. He went on: 

“It’s awful funny that a chap should do that instead 
of drill and depot work, you know, Butterfield. You 
know, I always thought too confounded much of curves 
and trajectory and all that stuff. I always thought a 
chap was a bit of a muff who fooled with music and 
verses and all that, do you know?” 

The confession was not without a touch of the pathetic, 
but I maintained a diplomatic silence. 


“Yes, we have, really; and I think I 
was a bit of a vrute.” 

He rambled jn explanations, which I 
megs with, ‘‘Dear! dear!” Carrie 
aid her hand on my sleeve, and I turned to 


er. 

**Rol,” she whispered, ‘‘do send Arthur 
for some coffee. I want to talk to you.” 

Arthur was despatched to find a waiter, 
and I attended Carrie’s pleasure while she 
twisted her fingers nervously through the 
opera. glasses. 

“ Rol,” she said, “‘ I’m so unhappy.” 

“The Wings of Sorrow have brushed 
your life and left it an Arid Waste,” I re- 
plied, sententiously, hugely amused. She didn't divine 
the raillery. 

“But surely, Rol, the heart is ripened through suffer- 
ing,” she replied, unconsciously. 

** Yes,” I replied. ‘*The separation of souls is not 
eternal. Those we love are severed from us in the flesh, 
but in heaven—” 

She looked suspiciously, but my face was very grave. 
The waiter appeared with coffee, and Arthur resumed his 
seat, this time without apology. He was anxious to make 
it up, but I didn’t offer him my seat; I wanted to see the 
particular kind of finesse he would adopt, so lay low and 
watched him. 


The music recommenced, and Caroline, by some inat- 
tentiveness, retained her coffee cup, which | believe she 
mentally identified with Isolde’s love-potion. Bussishaw 


was revolving ways and means, but the cup hint was not 
obvious to him, Jsolde began the Liebestéd song, while 
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“CARRIE HAD SUNK GENTLY ON 


MY 


KNEE.” 


the head of the Vaaagnerite beyond Arthur was sunk in 
his hands. 

Bassishaw broke the hush. Unable to solve the dif- 
ficulty, he cut the knot. His hand came over my knee 
and took the hand of Caroline that was hanging in limp 
appeal nearest him. She turned her face away, but al- 
lowed the hand to remain. It was all over, and I leaned 
back to commune with my thoughts, and to adjust my 
miud to the prospect of being once more a superfluity. 























LLEN WITHINGTON and her 

mother lived in a garden. There 

was a house behind it, with great 

white pillars like a temple, but it 

played a secondary part to that 
sweet enclosure—all bees and blossoms. 
Ellen and her mother duly slept in the 
house, and through the barren months it 
did very well for shelter while they talked 
of slips and bulbs and thirsted over the 
seed-catalogue come by mail. But from 
the true birth of the year to the next 
frost they were steadily out-of-doors, 
weeding, tending, transplanting, with an 
untiring passion. All the blossoms New 
England counts her dearest rose from that 
ancient mould, enriched with every spring. 
Ladies’-delights forgathered underneath 
the hedge, and lilies-of-the-valley were 
rank with chill sweetness in their time. 
The flowering currant breathed like fruit- 
age from the East, and there were never 
sach peonies, such poppies, aud such dah- 
lias in all the town. 

Ellen herself had an apple-bloom face, 
and violet eyes down-iropped; some one 
said their lashes were long enough to braid. 
Fine gold hair flew about her temples. and 
her innocent chin sank chastely like a 
nun’s. She and her mother never had a 
minute for thinking about clothes, and so 
they wore soft sod-colored stuffs rather 
like the earth; but these quite satisfied El- 
len, because they were warm or cool to suit 
the weather; and beauty, she thought, 
grew only from the ground 

One spring twilight Mrs. Withington was 
putting out her geraniums, while Ellen 
leaned over the gate and talked with Susan 
Long. The frogs were peeping, down by 
the mill, and a breath of dampness came 
from the upturned soil. Susan Long was 
the only*one of the old schoolgirls with 
whom Ellen had kept any semblance of 
intimacy; the rest of them thought her 
oddly unsuited to their grown-up pas- 
times. She was like a bud, all close and 
green, while they flared their petals to the 
sun and begged for cherishing. 

* Just think,” said Ellen, in her reedy 
voice, never loud enough to be heard at 
‘teacher's desk” in school, ‘‘ while we've 
been standing here three couples have gone 
by! I never saw so much pairing off.” 

Susan laughed exuberantly. She was a 





big girl, with a mariner’s walk and hard “SHE WAS GONE.... LIKE A BIRD LET LOOSE FROM AN IMPRISONING HAND.” 


red cheeks. 

‘Anybody but you'd seen ’em a good many times,” 
she remarked. *‘If you ain't the queerest! Why, they're 
fellers and girls!” 

* Yes, 1 know it.” said Ellen, innocently. ‘‘ One was 
John Davids and Maria Orne, one was—” 

* Oh, [don’t mean that! I mean they're goin’ together. 
"Ain't you beard what old Uncle Zephaniah said down to 
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“ELLEN TALKED WITH SUSAN LONG.” 
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the Ridge? He told father this year’d be known as the 
time o’ the flood, all creation walkin’ two and two. Why, 
everybody in Countisbury’s gettin’ married. Courtin’ 
begun in the fall,with singin’-school, afd this is the up- 
shot. What do you s’pose I'm waitin’ here for, ‘sides 
talkin’ with you? Just hold on a minute and you'll see 
Milt Richardson pokin’ along this way. Then there'll be 
four couples instend o’ three.” 

‘**Oh, Sue!” said Ellen, in a little bruised tone. She felt 
disturbed, as if the spring twilight had in some manner 
turned to a much-revealing day. Sue leaned over the 
gate and whispered rapidly: 

**T'll tell you somethin’ else, only don’t you let it go no 
further. Mother says might as well not count your 
chickens till they’re hatched, and Aunt Templeton was 
left at the mectin’-house door. He asked me seven wecks 
ago come Wednesday, and I've got lots of my sewin’ 
done. Some of my trimmin’'s real pretty. You come 
over 'n’ see it. Good-by. Don’t you tell.” She walked 
carelessly away down the road, not casting a glance be- 
hind. But Milton wascoming, a tall fellow, like his sweet- 
heart heavy and honest of face. They might have been 
brother and sister for the likeness between them. 

Ellen withdrew from the gate and hurried back to her 
mother. ‘‘ Come,” she urged hastily, “* let’s goin.” 

Mrs. Withington was bent almost double, pressing the 
earth about the cramped geranium roots. She felt the 
delight of their great freedom, with all the world to 
spread in 

“I ain't got quite through,” she said, without looking 
up. ‘‘Youcold? Rumright along. I'll come.” 

But Ellen only flitted round the house into a deeper 
shade and waited. She hardly knew why, except that 
she was disinclined to see any more people walking two 
and two, with that significant and terrifying future be- 
fore them. 

The next morning, drawn by some subtle power, she 
went over to Susan’s, and after sitting awhile on the door- 
step, they slipped up stairs into the front chamber, and 
opened drawer after drawer of fine white clothing, won- 
derfully trimmed. 

** Long-cloth!” said Susan, in a whisper. ‘‘ Here’s some 
unbleached. We had it on the grass last year; seemed as 
if it never’d whiten out. That’s for every day.” 

Ellen looked in the short-breathed wonder which some- 
times beset her over a new blossom. She touched the 
fabric delicately and lifted an edge of crocheted lace. 

**Let’s go over to Maria's,” said Susan. “1'll make 
her show you hers.” 





They took the short round of the village 
homes where there were daughters young 
and still unwed. Everywhere white cloth, 
serpentine braid and crocheted lace! Truly 
it was a marrying year. Ellen said very 
litile, and the girls, talking among them- 
selves, forgot to notice her any more than 
a flower in a vase. 

But that late afternoon was very warm, 
and when she and her mother sat together 
on the steps considering rose-bugs she sud- 
denly broke off to say, 

** Mother, should you just as soon I'd 
have some new things, trimmed like the 
yirls’?” 

Mrs. Withington regarded her in some 
wonder. Ellen did not lift her eyes, but 
a blush rose delicately in her cheeks. 

‘Well, I don’t know but what ’twould 
be a good plan,” said her mother, after a 
pause. ‘* You ’ain’t got an individual 
thing that’s trimmed.” 

So next day they walked the two miles 
to town, and for wecks thereafter staid 
in-loors, setting stitches in snowy cloth, 
with piles of it drifted near. For a time 
that spring the garden almost ran to weeds. 
Then, because a long dormant conscious- 
ness stirred in Mrs. Withington, she went 
into the attic and brought down woven 
treasures; and one Sunday, Ellen, her 
cheeks scarlet with the excitement of it, 
walked to church in a shot silk, all blue 
and pink, and a hat with a long white fea- 
ther over her golden hair. There were 
pink roses umler the brim, and they paled 
beside her face. 

‘*God sakes!” whispered Milton Rich- 
ardson, in the singing-seats, ‘‘ Ellen With- 
ir.gton’s a beauty!” 

The girls rustled their starched petticoats 
and nudged at one another. 

**’Ain’t she come out!” said one; and an- 
other answered, 

‘* My stars! she’s the cutest thing I ever 
see in all my life!” 

Even the minister, who was then ac- 
counted an old man, being between forty- 
five and fifty, stopped on his way down 
the aisle where Ellen waited for her mo- 
ther, busy in matronly conclave, and shook 
hands with her. 

‘I am very glad to see you out, my 
dear Ellen,” said he. “ You have been 
absent quite a while.” 

She looked up at him, her blue eyes full 


“YOU DARLING ONE! SHE MURMURED.” 
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WHY THE OPOSSUM HAS NO HAIR ON HIS TAIL 


NE day, as Mr. Pessum was walking by the river, 
he saw Mr. Mud Turtle reece fe fishing. 
Mr. Mad Turtle would sit on the bank as if 
asleep, and suddenly dive into the water and 
emerge with a fish in his mouth, which he 
would eat. This made Mr. Possum’s mouth water out 
rageously, and he asked Mr. Mud Turtle to please catch 
him a nice fatone. “I will go shares with you. I will 
catch the fish and you hold them. Then we will divide 
them, so I can take some hume to my family.” Mr. Pos- 
sum was only too willing, so Mr. Mud Turtle plunged 
into the water and cauglit a fine plump bass, which he 
handed to Mr. Possum. Then he swam away after an- 
other. Mr. Possum looked longingly at the fish, and the 
more he looked, the hungrier he became, until he felt al- 
most starved. ‘I will die at once from starvation,” he 
said to himself, ‘‘ unless I eat this fish, and surely Mr. Mud 
Turtle is too kind-hearted to wish me to starve to death.” 
So he swallowed the bass in three mouthfuls. Just then 
Mr. Mud Turtle came out of the water with a big sunfish, 
‘Have you kept the bass all safe?” he asked. ‘‘Oh 
yes. It can’t get away,” replied Mr. Possum, grinning. 
So Mr. Mad Turtle gave the sunfish to Mr. Possum and 
dived back after more. 
No sooner had the water closed over him than the sun- 
fish followed the bass. Then Mr. Possum licked his chops 





“WOULD SUDDENLY DIVE INTO THE WATER.” 


A BEDTIME STORY FOR THE CHILDREN 


pleasantly until Mr. Mud Turtle came up with a big 
perch. “ Are the other fish all right?” he asked. ‘They 
are perfectly safe, you may be sure,” said Mr. Possum. 





“SO HE SWALLOWED THE BASS.” 


So the perch was left ow the bank, and as soon as Mr. Mud 
Turtle had dived again, it joined the bass and the sunfish 
in Mr. Possum’s stomach. This went on until six fine 
fish had been caught and eaten. Then Mr. Mud Turtle 
came out on the bank, very tired with swimming so much. 

** Where are the fish?” he asked Mr. Possum, pleasant- 
ly. Mr. Possum did not know what to say. Finally he 
had a happy inspiration. I saw Mr. Wolf coming 
along,” he said, ‘‘and knew he would take the fish away 
from me if he saw them, so I ate them all up to save 
them.” Mr. Mud Turtle was very angry, but he pretended 
to be satisfied with this explanation. 

“There is a fine big pickerel lying right under the 
bank,” he said. ‘‘He.isas large as all the fish we caught 
put together. I am not big enough to catch him, but if 
you let your tail hang down in the water, he will catch 
hold of it, and then you can jerk him out on the bank be- 
fore he can let go.” Mr. Possum was extremely anxious 
to get the big pickerel, so he hung his tail over the bank 
until it was all in the water. Then Mr. Mud Turtle slipped 
quietly into the water and tied Mr. Possum’s tail to a big 


stone. When it was quite fast he gave a jerk on the tail, 
and Mr. Possum pulled and pulled, thinking the pickere! 
had hold of it. r. Mud Turtle came out on the bank. 
**Why don’t you pull him out?” he said to Mr. Possum, 
who was black in the face from his efforts. ‘‘ He's too 
heavy for me,” said Mr. Possum. ‘* Do please help me to 
let him go, Mr. Mud Turtle.” *“* Well, so long, then,” was 
the reply. ‘‘I must be going home. Keep on pulling, 
and you may get him out by next year,” off he went, 
leaving poor Mr. Possum fast by the tail. Mr. Possum 
pulled and struggled, but he was caught. He staid there 
all day with his tail in the water. He did not dare get in 
the water to loosen his tail, for he could not swim, and the 
water was deep. His tail felt very queer and cold, and he 
cried for a long time. At last Mr. Mink, who could swim, 
came slong and let him loose, but the hair was all soaked 
off Mr. Possums tail, and it has never grown on again. 





“*WHY DONT YOU PULL HIM OUT?” 








AMERICAN BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG PERSON 


American authors. Among women of recent years 

and assured fame, she might choose the volumes 

of Mary E. Wilkins, Alice Brown, Gertrude Smith, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and Susan 
Coolidge in New England. Octave Thanet, Elia W. 
Peattie, Ella Higginson, and Mary H. Catherwood com- 
pose a cluster of radiance in the West. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, Sarah Barnwell Elliot, Marion Harland, M. E. M. 
Davis, are xt once suggested when one mentions the South. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, though born in Maine and long 
residing in Massachusetts, has a tropical affluence of im- 
agination and a lavish opulence of diction which ally her 
rather ti) the South than tothe North. These are but a 
few of the story-tellers who have written for the pleasure 
of American readers, and with whom American girls 
should be familiar and at home. 

From the historians our well-read girl, whether college 
bred or educated at home, may select Prescoit, Parkman, 
Irving, Motley, and Fiske, pee fo bookshelf will show a 
long array of stately volumes, full of wise research and 
deep investigation. Among essayists she may turn to 


N American girl might do worse than fill a special 
A shelf in her room with the best productions of 


the silver-tongued George William Curtis; to Thomas W. 
Higzinson, shrewd, tasteful, and wise; to Laurence Hutton, 
graceful and debonair; to Mark Twain, humorous and 
tender. 

For realism she will go to William D. Howells and to 
Henry James, to Hamlin Garland and Stephen Crane. 

Richard Harding Davis, especially a girl’s favorite, will 
give her romance coquetting with realism, and Owen Wis- 
ter will show her the out-door life of the ranch and the 
plains. 

For poetry she will seek Longfellow and Lowell, Whit- 
tier and Holmes, Bryant and Poe, Stoddard and Stedman. 
Edmund Rowland Sill, Bliss Carman, Charles Roberts, 
and Edwin Markham will be in the succession of these 
great ones passed 7 

If the American girl sect about her task in earnest, she 
will have no need to blush for the work her countr 
men and women have done in literature. Constance Feni- 
more Woolson was snatched hence in the zenith of her 
fame; she had done good work, and given great joy and 
enlightenment by her impartial pictures of Southern life 
just after the war. Margaret Deland has touched high- 
water mark in her Old Chester Tales, and her delineations 


of character are so deeply engraven that they will not 
soon be obliterated from memory. 

It might be a happy thought for our girl to give a sin- 
gle season, a winter with its long evenings, or a summer 
n the mountains, to the reading of American authors only, 
thereby quickening putriotism and receiving a new im- 
pression of the greatness of our country. So wide is our 
territory, so diverse are its different sections, so opposite 
are the sentiments of its people in this or that locality, 
that the one American book pre-eminent over others can 
hardly be written. We may rather expect a dozen won- 
derful American books. An American wrote Hugh Wynne. 
An American wrote Ben-Hur. An American wrote David 
Harum. All are noteworthy, but what points have they 
in common? 

A girl should make time among her other crowding 
employments to read, for reading keeps the mind plea- 
santly engaged, prevents the intellect from rusting. and is 
in itself a liberal education. It is not every girl who can 
go to school or to college, but books are chewp, libraries 
are accessible, and every young woman who has the de- 
sire and the ambition may become well acquainted with 
good books. Marcaret E. Sanester. 











A FLOWER OF APRIL.—(Continued from page 279) 


of wonder; everybody knew she had been regularly to 
church ever since she was a little girl. But the minister 
smiled warmly ut her and went on. 

The next Sunday she came to church in « foam of white 
muslin like a pear-tree. That day Henry Fox, who lin- 
gered still unmated, strode up to her and remarked, while 
a cordial circle stood about to hear, ‘ Pretty warm to-day.” 
This was equivalent to ‘‘ See—you—home” at evening 
meeting. 

“ Yes,” said she, desperately, ‘‘real warm.” Then she 
caught her mother’s hand and clang to it; and though 
Heury kept a dogged step beside them to their gate, it 
was only Mrs. Withington who spoke. When the two 
women were inside the great cool sitting-room Ellen was 
holding still by that hard, faithful hand. ‘‘ Mother,” she 
entreated, breathlessly, ‘‘I needn't ever be with anybody 
but you, need 1?” 

Jealous arms were about her even before the words had 
time to come. 

‘** No! no! you're mother’s own girl.” 

The very next Wednesday Ellen went alone to match 
some trimming; her maiden outfit neared completion, and 
she was in haste to finish it. The garden pveeded her. 
When she had struck into the pine woods on her way 
home a wagon rattled up behind, and Milton Richardson 
called out, ** Ride?” 

She was too timid to say ‘‘No,” and so she took his 
hand and climbed up to the seat beside him. The horse 
fell into a walk, and Ellen blushed more and more be- 
cause she could not think of anything to say. Midway 
of the pines the horse stood still. 

“ Le’s wait a minute in the shade,” said Milton; and 
Ellen, glancing swiftly at him, wondered why he seemed 
so strange. He sought her eyes again, but she was gazing 
at the pines. Her cheek was rosy red. 

** You been shoppin’?” he asked, desperately. 


* Yes,” said Ellen, grateful to him for speech, wherein 
she was so poor; “I went to get some braid.” 

** You makin’ up pretty things, same’s all the girls?” 

‘I’ve made some.” 

Milton caught his breath. 

**Ohb, Ellen!” he burst forth, ‘‘ 1 wish you'd let me kiss 
you!” 

Suddenly she was gone out of the wagon, like a bird 
let loose from an imprisoning band. He saw her running 
like a swift sweet sprite along the darkening road. 

“‘ Ellen, you hold on!” he cried, whipping up to follow. 
“I didn’t mean nothin’! Ob, you let me jest speak one 
word.” 

But at the noise of his pursuit she fled over the low 
stone wall, and without a look behind, dipped into the 
hollow on her homeward way. Milton swore miserably 
and drove on. He saw Mrs. Withington gathering cow- 
slip greens in a marsh sufficiently removed from home, 
and that heartened him to draw rein before the still white 
house. Ellen would be alone. When he strode into the 
sitting room she sprang up from the lounge where she 
had cast herself. he tears still hung in her long lashes, 
and he? cheeks were white. 

“My Lord! Ellen Withington!” he cried, in a shamed 
and rough remorse. ‘Couldn't you give me a chance 
to speak? I don’t know what under the light o’ the sun 
made me say that. Only you looked so terrible pretty! 
But you needn't ha’ took it so.” 

She stood staring at him, fascinated, one brown hand 
trembling on her heart. Her eyes shot a glance at the 
door behind him, and he was enraged anew with pity of her. 

‘You don’t know what it is to see a girl as pretty as 
you be,” he went on, as if he scolded her, “ and all dressed 
up to the nines!” 

She was still looking at himdumbly. She saw beyond 
him the vista of Sue’s broken life. 


** Well, then, won’t you be friends?” he urged. ‘‘ Great 
king! you couldn’t be any more offish if I'd done it. 
You needn’t think anything's altered. You're the pret- 
tiest creatur’ that ever stepped, but I wouldn’t give u 
Sue for the Queen of England. Now will you say it’s all 
square?” 

So nothing was changed. She could not understand it, 
but she nodded at him and smiled a little. Her trembling 
did not cease until he was far upon the road. 

When Mrs. Withington came home with her basket of 
greens, Ellen bad supper all ready, and she ran forward 
and held a corner of het mother’s apron while they walk- 
ed together toward the house. 

‘* You look kind o’ peaked,” said Mrs. Withington, ten- 
derly. ‘‘ What you got on that old brown thing for?” 

“I’m going to weed after supper,” Ellen answered. 
“The garden looks rea! bad.” 

Mrs. Withington gazed at her keenly. 

“Henry Fox asked if we were goin’ to be home this 
evenin’,” she said, with much indifference. ‘I told him 
I guessed so.” 

Ellen held the apron hard. 

**Oh, mother!” she whispered ; ‘‘ you see him. I haven't 
got to, have I?” 

“Law! no, child,” said the other woman. 
you ’ain’t. You're mother’s own girl.” 

So when the dusk came Mrs. Withington sat in the par- 
lor and talked of crops with Henry, wan beside her, while 
Ellen, safe at the back of the house, weeded a bed of pun- 
sies purpling there. A soft after-glow lighted all the win- 
dows to flame, and fell full upon the face of one dark 
flower, quite human in its sombre wistfulness. Ellen knelt 
and kissed it tremulously. 

“You darling one!” she murmured under her breath, 
and somehow she knew that this was the only sort of kiss 
she should ever give. 


“T guess 
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MISS ROSA FEBIGER, QUEEN OF THE NEW ORLEANS MARDI-GRAS. 


From A PHOTOGRAPH. 


HE Queen of the Mardi-gras carnival in New 
Orleans this year was Miss Rosa Febiger, whose 
portrait in her queenly robes is reproduced on 
this page. 

The annual festival of the South, Mardi-gras 
has just been celebrated with the same pomp and enthu- 
siasm which have ever marked the occasion. For months to 
come the charm and beauty of the Queen will be a favorite 
topic of conversation ini the houses of not only the friends 
of the chosen young w4man, but- of every Southerner to 
whom Mardi-gras is the gala moment of the year 

As this festival occurs just before Lent, it is enjoyed 
with all the unrestrained enthusiasm which usually at- 
tends “ last.fling” before the advent of the season of ab- 
stinence. Mardi-gras is only celebrated with out-door 
exercises in New Orleans and Mobile because of its com- 
ing in the winter months. It originated early in the cen- 
tury, when the Spanish and American Catholics, settling 
in the South, followed the custom of the Church in 
parading the streets on Mardi-gras masked. In 1881 
the more elaborate scenic pageant was added to the cele- 
bration, but not until 1857 was the carnival of Mardi-grag 


organized as a regular festival and made a characteristic 
event in the annals of Southern gayety. The society of 
the Mystick Krewe is responsible for this organization. 
There was a mushroom growth of several other societies, 
which lasted but a short time. To-day the societies 
which are firmly established as protectors and chief par- 
ticipants of the festival are the Krewe of Proteus,the Krewe 
of Momus, and the Krewe of Nereus. The carnival this 
vear began, February 21. with a pageant representing the 
Christian era, from the Star of Bethlehem to the present 
day. February 22 witnessed the parade of the Knights 
of Momus, as King Arthur and his Round-Table. Mon- 
day, the 26th, the Krewe of Proteus gave a representation 
of the famous characters in fairy t:les, headed with Jack 
the Giant-killer, and followed by a gorgeously arrayed 
line of princes and princesses, which was the delight of 
every child in New Orleans, ‘‘ Terpsichore in Every Age” 
was the programme of the last day, Tuesday. It is the 
street pageant of Rex, the King of the Carnival, and, in 
less classic parlance, is a representation of the Dances of 
all Nations. Tuesday night the historic Mystick Krewe 
of Comus closed the carnival with a grand pageant. 


Copyricut, 1900, sy Moses & Sons, New ORLEANS 


An important and brilliant feature of Mardi-gras is the 
grand ball, which is given in the French Opera House af 
ter the parade. Surrounded by an assemblage of invited 
guests and her court, the Queen is crowned, and, sur 
rounded by her knights and ladies, receives the homage 
of the entire assembly. 

Miss Rosa Febiger, this year’s Queen,comes of a warlike 
family. Her ancestors were conspicuous as officers in 
the Revolutionary war, her grandfather was a rear-ad- 
miral, and she has two brothers who are now in active 
service in the Philippines. She is a granddaughter of 
Rear-Admiral Febiger, and very popular and charming. 

This beautiful festival of Mardi-gras has managed to 
maintain, through one feature of its entertainment, a so 
cial exclusiveness which secures it the patronage, finan- 
cially and otherwise, of the best people’ of the Seuth. 
The street pageants are, of course; witnessed by the pub- 
lic. They are as’ national in character as any Italian 
festa, and are received by a shouting, pushing, democratic 
populace. But the balls which follow these = ex- 
hibitions are attended only by invited guests, and are con 
ducted with all the dignity of a private social function 














HE well-dressed woman of to-day 
needs, as perhaps the principal requi- 
site to this condition, that everything 
she has on shall be in perfect order, 
appear absolutely neat and fresh, 

und as though it were put on for the first 
time. To preserve this appearance, however, 
is a very difficult matter. When money is 
no object, a maid or two maids are kept 
whose duty it is to keep madame’s wardrobe 
in perfect order, and this does not consist 
merely in the mending or the sewing on of 
s missing button, but as well in having every 
closet and every wardrobe in such a condition 
that nothing can be creased or marred. 
Modern town and country houses alike 
have not only closets but whole rooms set 
upart for the clothing. One room in a new 
house on the Hudson isa work ofart. High 
windows light it through the day and elec- 
tricity at night. Around one side are closets 
provided with glass doors and fitted with 
shelves; the latter are trimmed with lace 
through which is run baby-ribbon. On these 
shelves repose the various articles of lingerie 
Across one closet runs a bar hung with brack- 
ets for tea gowns and wrappers. At the oth- 
er side of the room are little doors, which, 
by pressing a spring, fall down and disclose 
small shelves on which are rests for bonnets. 
Another closet is intended for shoes; lasts, of 
course, are put into every pair, and they are 
displayed so that they can be chosen without 
the slightest difficulty. No more shoe-boxes 
ind no more piling of boots on closet floors 
ire allowed by the modern fashionable wo 
man, Whose abundant and expensive foot 
gear must be in perfect order. As may readi 
ly be seen from this description, great care 
is required to put away and keep neat and 
trim all these belongings; it is one maid’s 
duty to bring them out for a choice of what 
is to be worn, and it is a work of time to 
restore them to their former order. Ina bed- 
room in one of the fine new houses on upper 
Fifth Avenue is a closet extending across the 
side of the room and made with three full 
length doors,each fitted with a plate-glass mir- 








SHOWING HOW THE GOWNS HANG. 


ror, the doors when open forming a long triplicate mirror 
Behind one of the doors are shelves for lingerie; another 
opens to reveal hat-rests. The middle closet, in which 
clothes are hung, is provided with cross-bars and wooden 
supports, permitting each garment to hang without touch- 
ing the next. Long sachets of China silk are fitted to the 
shelves; upon them are placed the different articles, with 
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WARDROBE WITH MIRROR DOORS. 


between them another sachet, so that there will be a little 
trace of perfume without any too powering odor. Each 
of the brackets upon which the clothing is hung is cover- 
ed first with padding, then with silk, through which there 
is a little sachet-powder—this to prevent the bodice from 
coming in contact with the bard wood, and at the same 
time insuring a delicate perfunie 

It is not always possible to give as much room as is de- 
sired to wardrobes on the plan of those described. There- 
fore in some houses the fashion has come into vogue of 
using chests of drawers or cabinets with sliding shelves. 
The chiffonniers or chests of drawers are much less expen- 
sive, but are not ornamental, whereas the cabinets, par- 
ticularly the old-fashioned ones with the leaded panes, 
look quite like bookshelves, and can be put in a morning- 
room. A similar difficulty in giving up space for a 
boot and-shoe closet is often obviated by using a set of 











SHELVES FOR SHOES, HATS, AND LINGERIE. 


shelves with a curtain across; on the shelves 
are then put the different boots and shoes, 
each on its own especial last. Made of white 
enamelled wood, with a pretty curtain across, 
this set of boot-shelves does not look out of 
place in a little morning-room, does not take 
up much room in a bed-room, and the foot- 
wear is within quick reach and may be easily 
looked after. 

The men, as usual, have the best of it in 
the way of closets, as in pockets. The favor- 
ite closet now for a man’s use is built out into 
the room in the shape of the old-fashioned 
wardrobe, and is partitioned off on one side 
into shelves for trousers, shirts, and various 
other articles of clothing, while the lower 
part is deep enough to accommodate the 
countless pairs of shoes now needed by every 
well-dressed man. The other side of the 
closet is devoted to hanging-space, and is 
fitted with cross-poles, or with hooks screwed 
into the upper shelves, either of which re- 
ceive the racks for the coats. These racks 
are carefully made the exact size for the coats 
and not one inch larger. There are two 
hooks for suspenders, and another larger 
hook on the door, that does not come any- 
where near the hanging brackets, for the 
neck-ties. This style of closet is compact, 
yet capable of holding a large outfit. 

New trunks in the market are excellent to 
keep clothes in good order. They are long 
enough to receive a Jong skirt, and thus put 
away, with tissue-paper between the folds, 
the handsomest gowns can be well kept. 
There are enough trays to prevent crushing 
the gowns, and the bodices of evening gowns 
put into them, with tissue-paper and plenty 
of room, will keep fresh and neat during an 
entire season. On the other hand, if kept in 
a bureau drawer or hung carelessly in a 
closet, they will quickly lose their freshness. 
The fabrics now used for handsome gowns are 
delicate in color and material, and require 
care in handling. The spangles soon grow 
dull and lose their brilliancy, and must be 
put away with tissue- paper between them. 
Artificial flowers should be covered, and 





FOR THE MASTER OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


each time before they are worn all the frayed edges 
should be carefully trimmed off with a pair of sharp 
scissors. ‘All satin, silk, or velvet bows must have the 
loops filled out with paper, and so on indefinitely through 
the long list of small details by which the wardrobe is 
bore in what is known in these days as spick and spau 
order, 
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HE Chinese have made hard porcelain since 185 

B.C., but the beautiful ware was unknown in Eu- 

rope until the twelfth century, when it was im- 

ported: by the Venetians, and later by the Portu- 

guese. The Chinese cup and saucer pictured 
here were imported in the seventeenth century, and are of 
the variety known as ‘‘ veined egg-shell.” It is light, 
delicate to the touch, transparent, of a beautiful dead- 
white color, varied in tone by the more transparent vein- 
ings, and decorated in black and gold. Despite the tire- 
less efforts of the potters of Europe, and the fact that 
they did finally produce a hard porcelain, they were nev- 
er able to reproduce the exquisite texture of the Chinese 
“ egg-shell.” 

Porcelain is composed of two substances, one of which 
is fusible and the other infusible. The fusible ingredi- 
ent, which gives it transparency, is called by the Chinese 

yetuntsz. The iofusible substance, which prevents the 
fasible from melting at the high temperature required for 
vitrification, is a fine white clay, which is called kaolin. 
Both of these are found in a natural state, though the kao 
lin, or china clay, is in reality the result of the decomposi- 
tion of felspar in. granite rocks; and petuntsz, more fa- 
miliarly known as china-stone, or moore-stone, consists 
also to a large extent of a kind of felspar, more or less 
robbed of its potash and silica by the action of water and 
the carbonic acid contained in the atmosphere and in 
rain. It was formerly believed that kaolin was peculiar 
to China, but by a happy accident this valuable clay was 
discovered in Saxony about 1709; and then at St.-Yrieix, 
near Limoges, in 1768, and in 1755 near Helstone in 
Cornwall, not only the kaolin, but also the petuntsz, or 
china-stone, was found. 





CHINESE VEINED EGG-SHELL PORCELAIN. 


The first success in the making of hard porcelain that we 
have any record of is that of John Dwight, of Fulham. 
In spite of his undoubted success, however, Dwight soon 
ceased to make it, and it speedily disappeared from the 
market and was forgotten—as he meant it should be, evi- 
dently. 

Meanwhile experiments were going on everywhere 
Boettcher, a Saxon chemist, discovered, about 1709, by a 
happy accident, that in a clay from Aue the properties of 
kaolin, all that he needed to make his pottery a porcelain, 
were to be found. Knowing well the value of this dis 
covery, the Elector of Saxony established a fabrique at 
Meissen, of which he appointed Boettcher the director in 
1710. and here the chemist-potter carried forward his ex 
periment to suecéss in 1715. Boettcher died in 1719; and 
from 1720-1750, under the management of Horoldt, his 
succe<sor, the art of decoration was developed. The cup 
and saucer shown here belong to this period, having been 
made in 1745. The ware is coarse and heavy compared 
with the Chinese, but the coloring is superb. The out 
side is of a rich yellow color, with a raised design of 
flowers in white. The very Chinese decoration of the in 
side is exquisitely done in rich purples and reds and 
delicious nes, touched up in spots with gold. 

The design below the picture, and the bands and de- 
sign forming the inner borders of cup and saucer, as well 
as the plain outer bands, are heavily laid in’ gold, which 
shows the nail-head finish used before the introduction of 
the burnishing-wheel of to-day. The inside of the cup 
displays Chinese-looking birds, and the shape is of the 
squat handleless Chinese sort 





LOWESTOFT (ENGLAND) CUP AND SAUCER, 


From 1740-1760 the fubrique of Meissen (or Dresden, as 
it was afterwards called) touched high-water mark, but 
toward the end of the century the productions of the 
world-famous factory degenerated. The accompanying 
illustration shows a cup and saucer of this period. The 
ware is coarser and heavier than that made half « century 








OLD MEISSEN WARE (BEST PERIOD). 


before; there is no gold-work, the painting is coarse, and 
the colors crude yellows, greens, and crimsons, while the 
firing is so badly done that some of the colors are blis- 
tered. 

The royal factory of Dresden cannot do to-day the work 
that was done a century and a half ago; but not content 
with their decline in art, they add to it moral degeneracy 
by copying in a poorer fashion their ancient productions 
and forging their oldest marks for the confusion of the 
unwary among collectors 

Boettcher was, after Dwight, who suppressed his dis 
covery, the first to make hard porcelain. Pottersall over 
Europe were trying to imitate him, and of course every 
precaution was taken to preserve the secret of Meissen. 
The precious kaolin was sent to the factory in casks seal- 
ed by dumb persons, and the workmen were shut up 
under lock and key, and bound by an oath to keep the 
secret of the manufacture of pate dure till death. hese 
precautions were enforced for a hundred years, despite 
the fact that they speedily became futile. In 1719, the 
date of Boettcher’s death, a workman escaped, and sold 
the secret to Vienna; Hochst got the secret from Vienna, 
and so on, from factory to factory, it was spread all over 
Europe by workmen who had been discharged, bribed, 
or had run away, until wherever kaolin was to be found 
hard porcelain was manufactured 

Many of the factories of that early day produced ware 
that is now of interest only to collectors. Some that 
made a very good porcelain closed their doors after a few 





MEISSEN CUP AND SAUCER (DECADENT PERIOD). 


years of activity. Of the work done in these short-lived 
factories, two very good examples are here given. 

The cup and saucer decorated in the style now popu- 
larly known as Dresdeygwere made at Nyon, Switzerland, 
about the end of the eighteenth century. The ware is 





more transparent but heavier than that of Meissen; and 
the painting—probably by Pierre Muhlhauser—of rose- 
buds and roses interspersed with gold sprays is very 
daintily done. 

The cup and saucer painted with the peacocks and the 
rose-bushes are supposed to have been made at Lowestoft, 
in England, in the latter part of the last century, and 
decorated by a man named Rose. The ware is of a pecul- 
iar gray-white, light and delicate to the touch, though not 
flawless. 

Lowestoft is interesting from the fact that such an 
amount of it was brought to this country a century ago, 
and that there hag been so much discussion as to its ori- 
gin. -These pieces, at least, have a straight record, having 
been handed down in a family of the descendants of John 
Alden, in Plymouth, Massachusetts, with the tradition 
that they were brought from England. 

Next, after Meissen, Vienna produced hard porcelain, 
at first with poor success, and it was many years before 
the painting became famous. Then the chefe-d' wuvre of 
the masters were copied, and the gilding was brought to 
a degree of perfection that has never been surpassed. 
The rich cobalt blue, and the peculiar red-brown pro- 
duced by no other factory, together with the wonderful 
masterpieces of painting achieved at Vienna, have made 
its fame lasting, despite the fact that the Austrian govern- 
ment closed the factory in 1864. Some of the artists, 
however, continue the work on their own account. The 
atrocious printed imitations that flood the market by way 
of auction sales have made this ware, whose style of 
decoration has been the same since it first attained dis 
tinction, so familiar that it needs no illustration here. 

Next, after Meissen and Vienna, came the establishment 





OF NYON (SWISS) WARE. 


of the factory at Berlin, in 1751, by one Wegley, who, 
finding it unprofitable, abandoned his enterprise after 
about ten years. It was purchased by a banker, Gott- 
skowski, and later by Frederick the Great himself. 
When this king occupied Dresden, in the Seven Years’ 
War, be expatriated mity of the best painters and mod- 
ellers of the Meissen factory to form his Royal Manu- 
factory, and he also transported large quantities of the 
clay and a portion of the collection. 

The last cup and saucer illustrated here were made in 
the early days of the royal factory. The shapes are es- 
pecially graceful. The heavily laid gold bands are twined 
with rose-vines in the natural green, tied at the top with 
ribbons. Within the frame, on the side of the cup shown, 
is a garland of pink roses and green leaves; the same de- 
sign surrounds the handle of the cover, which is in the 
shape and color of a full-blown rose. A spray of roses 
adorns the front of the cup, while the reverse shows a 
near view of Potsdam Castle, done in a pinkish tone of 
purple, and painted, as is the distant view on the saucer, 
with great delicacy and artistic feeling. 

Hard porcelain was not made at Sévres until 1768, and 
the manufacture of both kinds of porcelain was carried on 
there to the end of the century; but while hard porcelain 
of exquisite texture was produced, the gems, on which 
the enduring fame of the factory rests, are the old pieces 
of pate tendre, now become almost priceless. Of the nota- 
ble English manufactories of hard porcelain, of the present 
day, Crown Derby and Coalport date from the last cen- 
tury; but they followed the royal factories of the Conti- 
nent at some distance. 
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a) GOOD FORM IN BOWLING.—4y F.Parmly Paret we 


OW that the Lenten season is at hand, social fri- 
volities will give place to the period of indoor 
sports, and bowling is the fad of the hour with 
the fashionable set 

The Knickerbocker Bowling Club, whose mem- 
bership includes many of New York's most fashionable 
residents, is revived again each year for the six weeks of 
































BEND WELL FORWARD IN USING A LARGE BALL. 


the off-season in the social world, weekly competition for 
prizes, and incidental tea and gossip, adding hugely to the 
attractions of the alleys. 

It does not require a muscular woman to roll a * strike” 
ball, if she only learns the proper way to do it, nor is there 
danger of overtaxing the muscles if one goes at it right. 
To bowl correctly and with the least exertion, one must 
swing the ball and roll it, not throw it. This distinction is 
the cardinal point on which hangs the chief success of the 
game. The elbow should be bent very little if any, and 
the arm swung as if pivoted from the shoulder, in starting 
the ball on its mission 

Too big a ball will defeat its own object, for one should 
bowl only so large a sphere as she can roll swiftly and 
guide properly before its start. Then, too, the weight of 
a large ball makes it doubly difficult to hold by the finger- 
holes, and in a firm grip of the ball depends the necessary 
accuracy which guides the ball to the head-pin. 

Most important of all rules is that which teaches the be- 
ginner to invariably keep the thumb forward as the ball 
is delivered, for in this position the wrist muscles are free 
to guide the ball, and the middle finger, sunk in the other 
finger-hole, to start it swiftly down the alley. The three 
idle fingers should be spread out to'help contro) the ball. 
Another vital point is to bend over far enough for the 
missile to just touch the boards when the arm hangs 
down straight, and start the ball without dropping it on 
the alley with a bang. With the left foot forward-and 
the body swung around so that the right is well back of 
the other, there will be ample room to swing the ball be- 
fore it is delivered. 

For a fast delivery, particularly with a small ball, it is 
well to lift it up before you and aim for the head-pin, 
standing two steps back from the end of the alley. Then 
take a quick step forward and swing the ball down and 
back, bending over well, and bringing the left foot up to 
the line just as the ball swings forward, and the impetus 
of the body as well as the arm will give additional speed. 
The momentum of the swing counts for much more in 
bowling than does the muscular strength of the bowler. 
With a heavy ball, it is better to stand up close to the line 
and make a long swing back, the arm hanging straight, 
and thrust the body forward just as the ball is delivered. 

When the ball is lifted up for the preliminary step that 
is used for greater speed, the left hand is used to balance 





the ball and guide it in the swing, and then helps to pre- 
serve the balance of the body as you bend over for the de- 
livery. With a large ball, for which only one hand can be 
used, it is well to rest the idle hand on the left knee until 
it is needed to preserve your balance for the swing of the 
ball, but never on the hip. In these grains of what experts 
in sports call ‘‘ good form” lie all the success they win. 




















SIGHTING A SMALL BALL. 
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BULB is a bud, usually subterranean, surrounded 
by small succulent or sealy leaves, many in num- 
ber or few, from which a new plant can be prop- 
aa. A lily bulb has thick and narrow leaves. 

ulips, like onions, have broad concentric leaves 
overlapping one another—those nearest the centre thick, 
those on *.¢ outside thin and scalelike. By cutting 
through an onion, from the top downwards, bulb struc- 
ture may be studied. The tiny bud intended to form a 
new plant, with its upright stem in the middle, is easily 
made out. New bulbs grow in the axils of the bulb 
leaves, detach themselves from the parent after they have 
exhausted all its stored nourishment, and produce sep- 
arate plants, while the first bulb withers. Bulblets are 
formed on the stems of some plants, as on a species of lily 
( Lilium bulbiferum), in the leaf axils, small copies of those 
underground. These also, if planted, will form new 
growths. 

A corm is similar to a bulb, but instead of being a col- 
lection of leaves surrounding a bud, it is a solid roundish 
or elongated body, stored with plant nourishment, covered 
with scales, producing new corms on its sides every year. 
Such are those of the autumn crocus, meadow-saffron, 
and gladiolus. Botanically, they are thickened under 
ground stems. 

For a certain length of time, after the old bulb has fin 
ished flowering, the bud in the bulb remains dormant. 
It can now be taken up, handled, marketed, thrown with 
others, like potatoes, into a bin. When planted, roots 
grow from the bottom of the bulb, after which the bud 
shoots upwards into the air and light. This suggests the 
only secret in successful bulb-culture, namely, that the 
roots must be allowed to form before the growth of the 
stem and flower begins. This is accomplished by keeping 
the pots in which the bulbs are planted for a month or 
six weeks in a cool dark place. ven after bringing the 
pots into the light and heat it is well to cover them with 
a paper, folded into cornucopia shape, for a few days, 
gradually enlarging the hole at the top, removing it only 
when the flower stem begins to elongate. 

There is nothing more fascinating than the cultivation 
of bulbous plants. They are the aristocrats of the vege- 
table world. Their narrow stiff foliage, often fragrant, 
waxlike, regular flowers, have not the suggestion of ple- 
beianism about them. One can have them highly colored, 
white, or pale; stiff, in spikes or umbels, or hanging in 
gracefulsprays. They will bloom in summer or winter, in 
the garden or in the house. They demand nothing but the 
most sensible sort of care, and are not freaky or sensitive. 
Many, like the hardy snowdrop, are among the first har- 
bingers of spring, fringing the departing snow. The 
dog’s-tooth violet or adder’s-tongue (beautiful in cultiva- 
tion) and the crocus vie with the dandelion, and win the 
race in their first appearance. They make fine masses of 
color, and are used with great effect in beds of geometrical 
shapes, and as ribbons and borders for other plants. In- 
dividual taste may here be displayed even in our city 
back yards. Our parks and botanical gardens are 
ae indeed if they have not their beds of tulips and 

yacinths in spring. 

Country-dwellers should form an intimate acquaintance 
with bulbous plants, scattering them in a careless fashion 
through lawns, besides grouping them in beds. Crocuses, 
snowdrops, and grape -hyacinths are especially beautiful 
when they spring up everywhere in the lawn in March 








and April. They do 
not injure the grass, 
are through with 
their flowering before 
the grass needs to be 
cut, and once planted 
will reproduce them. 
selves every year. 
Larger plants, such as 
tulips, daffodils, and 
hyacinths, should be 
planted in beds. Hy- 
acinths like sheltered 
but open spots. The 
iris must have rich- 
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ness and moisture. ‘Travellers 
through Italy will recall the 
many-colored and handsome va- 
rieties of this silk and velvet 
petaled flower which are sold 
on the streets of Rome and 
Florence every spring. In America we do not half know 
the chocolates and blues, the yellows and purples, the 
whites and crimsons, of which this queenly flower is capa- 
ble. There is undoubtedly a future for the iris. 

The grape-hyacinth shoots its Yale-blue bells up in dry 
and sheltered places. Crocuses thrive anywhere, Chi- 
onodoxa, a blue flower, called also ‘‘ glory of the snow,” 
prefers open and exposed banks. Lilies-of-the-valley 
shake out their small bells in old fence corners where the 
grass does not care to grow. Too much enriching will 
produce a fine crop of broad leaves and but few flowers. 
Snowdrops should be planted under trees, while the 
beautiful alliums like all the sun they can get. 

For window gardens or flower-frames, try hyacinths, 
freesias, ponquils, amaryllis, the Chinese sacred lily, the 
mammoth crocus, and narcissus. Prepare the ground 
for the pots not later than November. 
ter. 





September is bet- 
Take leaf humus from the woods, mix with a little 





fine manure, loam, and considerable sand. 1: may not be 
generally known, however, that soif prepared for such 
uses is now sold by florists and seedsmen, by the peck, in 

, at trifling cost, 

man hyacinths, crocuses, and lilies-of-the-valley are 
very pretty when planted in fancy pots perforated with 
holes, in shapes like bechives and hedgehogs, shells, urns, 
etc. These are turned upside down, a bulb is placed with 
its apex in each hole, earth is packed ground, the pot is 
then filled with loam or sand, inverted on « plate or board, 
and set away to form roots, after which it is brought out 
and made a parlor ornament. 

Hyacinths, jonauils, and many lilies grow finely placed 
in a vessel holding water and no earth. If in a shallow 
dish, they should be kept in place by pebbles or shells. 
Plant water-milfoil (Myriophyllum spicatum) around the 
edge, let it trail and twine as it will, and you will havea 
thing of real delight. Hyacinth-glasses come of every 
shape and color. In using these, do not let the bulb quite 
touch the water. Keep the vase in a dark place till the 
roots have reached the bottom of the glass, then bring it 
to the light. Add more water constantly, and frequently 
change all the water, to keep it fresh and sweet. A piece 
of charcoal helps to absorb impurities, but is not neces- 
sary. Of the single hyacinths, which some think the more 
fragrant, Bazine is a rich crimson, dark red variety; Von 
Schiller is deep pink striped with darker red; Anna Paw- 
lona is a tinted white; Baroness von Thuy]! a pure white, 
and Charles Dickens a bright blue. Of the doubles, Prince 
Albert is blue; Crown Prince of Sweden is a reddish-helio- 
trope; Heroine, a fine yellow; Bouquet d’Orange, a deeper 
color; Minerva, salmon, with rosy stripe; Bouquet Royal, 
pure white with a yellow centre; Venus, ivory white with 
a pink centre, a full, large spike of blossoms. 

Tulips flower later than byacinths, and should be group- 
ed in solid colors. Of the scarlets try Couleur Cardinal, 
Rembrandt, De Keyser, or Moucheron. Adeline is a cher- 
ry pink with yellow base; Duchesse de Parma is orange 
red banded with yellow; Duc de Berlin is bright red with 
yellow edge; Cottage Maid is pink; La Reine is white; 
Canary-bird, yellow; and the list could be multiplied in- 
definitely. One fine variety is the Greigi, whose flowers 
are brilliant orange scarlet,with yellow and black centres, 
and whose leaves are beautifully spotted. A cluster of 
these is well worth the having. 

The narcissus, or daffodil, is one of those flowers that 
blossom in poetry. Spenser calls it daffadowndilly— 


Strew me the ground with daffadowndillies, 
And cowslips and kingcups and loved lilies. 


To the fancy of Jean Ingelow it was ‘‘ the fateful flow- 
er beside the rill” which Demeter’s daughter stooped to 
gather, and which summoned the coal-black horses from 
the mysterious Plutonic regions. These showy yellow or 
white flowers can be cultivated equally »s well in the 
house or out-of-doors. The tubular crown or cup which 
rises from the centre of the perianth is often long and 
trumpet-shaped. Golden-spur, Hale’s Beaten Gold, Henry 
Irving, are large yellow varieties; Pallidus Precox and 
Tortuosus are white, the latter being fragrant; while Em- 
press, Princeps, and Horsefieldi are yellow and white. 
The smaller poet’s narcissus has the crown tinged with 
rose. Many of these bulbs will bloom in a few weeks 
after planting. If one were to buy bulbs of the Chinese 
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sacred nurcissus (called, in the poetic language of the Ce 
lestials, Water-Fairy Flower) now, and place them ina 
shallow glass dish, with water half-way up their buibs, 
they would flower in from four to six weeks. The double 
daffodils are fine for beds, blooming early and long. 

Bulbs of the Bermuda lily can now be obtained at every 
florist’s. With the azaleas, this has become the flower most 
associated with Easter, and a pot of bloom is to be seen 
then in almost every house, as wreaths of holly proclaim 
the Christmas-time. 
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SHIRT-WAIST AND BICYCLE SKIRT 


ILE new shirt-waist here illustrated is now for the 
first time published in pattern form. It repre 
sents a very practical and easily made garment 
that combines good style with a simplicity that 
must commend itself to the laundress—a person- 
age who, next to the dressmaker, should be considered in 
connection With all wash garments. The new pattern ¢on- 
sists of one-half of front, one-half of back, ‘regulation 
shirt sleeve and cuff, front band or fly, facing for sleeve 
placket and collar-band. The front is made with a cen- 
tre, stitched band, and three deep outward-turned pleats 
extending from neck and shoulder-band to the waist-line, 
where they are stitched to a flat tape or band. The back 
of the waist is made with centre box-pleat, and two out- 
ward-turning deep side pleats on each side. The waist- 
line of the pattern is perforated to show line for stitching 
of pleats. As the garment is designed to be made with- 
out lining, no pattern for this is included. The pleats! 
should be arranged according to the notches at the neck 
and shoulders before fitting, and the position for the low- 
er lappings of the pleats should be adjusted upon the fig 
ure. The sleeve has slight gathering into armhdle and 
cuff. The new design is susceptible of great variety in 
treatment, The pleats may be stitched down half their 
length, or the outer folded edge of each may be trimmed 
with fall frill of narrow (fine) Valenciennes or Irish lace. 
If made of linen, Madras, or percale all trimming may be 
dispensed with Mercerised or Dumehunda (printed) 
silks are excellent fabrics ia which to reproduce this de- 
sign, but the simplicity of outline commends it as a 
model equally desirable for white or other lawn or dimity. 
Of any material 30 to 36 inches wide, 3} yards will be 
sufficient for making the garment for a figure of medium 
siz 
The new bicycle skirt is designed for treatment in heavy 
Galatea, piqué, or light-weight two-toned cloth. The pat- 
tern consists of half of front gore, one side gore, one side 
back breadth (the garment having five gores when com- 





pleted). Yoke. pieces and facing for 
bottom of skirt are also included in 
pattern. Where the yoke is, for any 





SIDE-PLEATED SHIRT-WAIST AND LINEN BICYCLE SKIRT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 273.—{See Page 291.) 


reason, thought undesirable, the portions of the pattern 
may be pinned together and simple gored breadths be cut 
therefrom. The yoke effect is particularly fashionable, 
however, and gives an air of trimming to this useful but 
necessarily plain garment. The back of the new skirt is 
made with two box-pleats ealeulated to fall nicely over 
the saddle when the rider is seated —an obvious ad 
vantage over the single box - pleated garment. The 
side front seams may be lapped and simply stitched. 
The lower part of the skirt should be basted together 
carefully before being adjusted to the yoke. It may 
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be placed over or below the latter, according to indi- 
vidual taste, stitched simply, or outlined with rows of 
very narrow braid. Although designed especially for 
outing purposes, the new pattern will prove very desir- 
able for interpretation in light cloth or other wool goods 
that are commonly chosen for street wear. Also, as the 
paper pattern is made to allow for a skirt thirty-nine 
inches long when finished, the model will be sure to meet 
with favor as a street garment among the more petite of 
our women readers. 

To make this skirt of cloth 54 inches wide, 34 yards 
will be required for a person of medium size; of material 
30 inches wide, such as piqué, Galaten, etc., 7 yards will be 
sufficient. 


MORNING FROCK FOR GIRL 


HE original garment from which the new pattern 

is modelled was made in dark blue percale, 

trimmed with wide raised braid. The design is 

especially appropriate for morning wear, and is 

equally adaptable for treatment in cashmeres, 
percales, Chambérys, or ginghams. The pattern consists 
of full gored skirt and round gathered waist, with one- 
piece sleeve (three-quarter length), wide collar, and under- 
waist. It may be found desirable to make the latter de- 
tachable, but where cashmere is used the guimpe waist 
would be more effective if sewed in with the outer bodice. 
If pereale or other wash fabric be chosen, the collar may 
be made double and stitched, edged with Hamburg ruffle 
or trimmed with braid, as shown in the illustration 
Where the latter garniture is chosen, it should be put on 
with slight fulness to allow for shrinking when laundered. 
The wide collar of the new frock is one of its prettiest 
features. This may be trimmed by poe anchors or 
other fancy motifs in each corner, or by bands of narrow 
wash or satin ribbon stitched at both sides. The pattern 
is marked to show correct distribution of gathers at neck 
and waist. Any preferred trimming may be used for the 
narrow wristbands. If the garment be designed for a 
relaxation or play gown the simpler the-trimming the bet- 
ter. If ae ob in thin lawn, cambric, or dimity lawn 
embroidery ruffles at wrists and neck will be the proper 
garniture. 

The skirt pattern allows for a three-inch hem on all 
sizes. If ruffles trim the lower edge, they may be cut 
upon the straight or bias fold of goods, according to pref- 
erence. For ruffles cut upon the straight of the goods, 
twice the width of the skirt should be allowed; where the 
bias form is chosen, one and one-half times the width of 
same will be sufficient. 

To make this frock for a child of four years, 3 yards of 
material 36 inches wide will be sufficient, together with 
+ yard of white lawn or nainsook for making of under 
(guimpe) waist. For each succeeding size 4 yard more 
will be required for the dress proper. Where flowered or 
patterned goods are chosen an allowance of 4 yard extra 
must be made in order to insure matching the design. 


HINTS FOR THE SEWING-ROOM 


T least three or four times a year dress-making of 
an elaborate nature is undertaken in the average 
home. When this is done under the auspices of 
a practical dressmaker the novice may be saved 
anxiety by leaving the troublesome details for 

her more trustworthy fingers; but where the home as- 
sistants are capable of being intrusted with the finishing 
of the collar or cuffs, the making of neat button-holes, of 
basting, cutting, or measuring, the work is likely to be 
done in half the time, and without nervous strain on either 
side. One point of importance is the handling of the 
tape-measure. Merchants almost invariably have rigid 
counters against which to measure the fabric as it is un- 
rolled. Pattern-makers employ similar rules. The aver- 
age home dressmaker uses a linen or cotton measure, 
which, if placed loosely against the more rigid rules of 
the merchants, would be found from three-eighths to five- 
eighths of an inch shorter than the latter. In this way dis- 
crepancies occur between home and business measure- 
ments that are sometimes confusing. All measurements 
should be taken with tape-measure stretched tight. 

Wherever possible the sewing-table should be regularly 
marked off at one side according to the exact standard 
measurements. Where such is not to be had a yardstick 
is preferable. 

It is unfortunate that sewing, as an occupation, seems 
only to be resorted to when a change of season demands 
a new gown, and the purse necessitates economy in the 
purchase or making of the same. If the gentle art of 
sewing were valued for its own sake, home-made gowns— 
i. ¢., those that betray their origin—would no longer be 
worn regretfully or apologetically. 

The sewing-room is usually the busiest one in the house 
between the first days of April and of June, when prepa- 
rations are being made for the summer outings. The 
economies of the sewing-room are to be found in making 
haste slowly, in avoiding a hurried purchase of ma- 
terials. Never select the latter when you are tired 
and are tempted despairingly to seize the first thing that 
is offered to you. Study your own needs and those of the 
individuals for whom you are to provide in as leisurely a 
manner as possible. If your coloring is improved by wear- 
ing a gown of pink or mauve or blue, do not economize by 
making over some unbecoming gown you may happen to 
have on hand, or be beguiled into buying a shade which 
in your heart you know will not be becoming, in order to 
save the salesman from searching for just what you wish 
to find. One pays high for such economies by regretting 
them during the entire ‘‘ lifetime” of the garment. 

On the other hand, it is the best of economy, when an 
old gown is becoming, to retain it as long as possible by 
bringing it up to eon changing the shape of collar, 
sleeve, or skirt. Nothing is more economical than gar- 
ments which satisfy us. Given a feeling of being well 
dressed and comfortable, the wheels of life run smoothly. 








Next in importance to a careful purchase of the fabric 
is the selection of a good pattern. There are few things 
more expensive than the employment of the time of the 
visiting dressmaker in designing a gown after “this or 
that picture,” or in adapting old patterns to new needs. 
The cost of a day’s time spent in contriving is always 
greater than the purchase-price of a good pattern, and to 
this must often be added-a loss of material that has been 
used in experimenting. Better in the first place to have 
been provided with a reliable pattern, cut according to the 
demands of fashion’s latest decrees. 

Before the coming of the seamstress or the beginning of 
the work every detail necessary for the complete making 
of the garment or garments should have been purchased. 
Such “findings” should include a package of mixed nee 
dies (from five to nine), another of good pins, basting-cot- 
ton, sewing-silk, twist, hooks and eyes, buttons, whale- 
bones, whalebone -casing, skirt-binding, shields, belting, 
crinoline and canvas, besides the lining for waist and skirt 
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The family sewing-machine should be cleaned and oiled, 
and an ample supply of suitable needles provided for it. 
Be sure that shears and scissors are at hand, properly 
tightened at the rivets and sharpened. Who does not 
know the disadvantage of having these useful implements 
out of order? Blunt shears beget impatience and dis- 
couragement at the outset. Clean-cut edges are impossi- 
ble with them, and often threads are pulled until a whole 
breadth is askew. With rough scissors the cutting of 
loose-woven fabrics, such as are employed for street 
gowns, outing skirts, etc., is almost impossible, and the 
edges of silks or linings hewed out in this rough fashion 
are sure to be uneven and jagged, so that the economy 
of saving from the ‘* seissors-grinder” necessitates a de- 
cidedly extravagant outlay of time, patience, and often a 
sacrifice of fina) effect. 

Too much attention cannot be given to the cutting, 
lining, and making of collars, cuffs, ruffles, ete. Collars 
of silk should be interlined with muslin or cambric over 
eanvas. Standing collars of wash fabrics should have a 
double lining of light canvas or stiff lawn. All collars or 
sections of collars should be cut on the bias, except where 
the pattern arbitrarily demands a straight effect; but even 
in this case the bias line should be employed for the lining 
and interlinings. 

The best method of making a plain cloth collar is as 
follows: Take two thicknesses of tailor’s canvas and 
baste smoothly together. Stitch in undulating lines (by 
machine). Now spread upon a flat ironing-board and 
cover with very damp cloth. This done, take a very hot 
iron and press until the cloth is absolutely dry. Now 
apply the pattern and cut the canvas accordingly, The 
paper pattern should first be tried upon the future wearer, 
so that the desired size is arrived at. The lining should 
be one-half inch smaller in every way than the outer ma- 
terial. Baste the latter and the interlining together, in- 
serting a single sheet of crinoline between the material 
and canvas. Turn down the edges of the muterial so 
that it laps over the canvas, baste carefully, dampen 
and press. Now baste the facing of the collar (7. ¢.,-the 
outer silk or back) over the exposed canvas, turn in the 
edges, and hem closely. Press again. Now fit over neck 
of dress, which previously has been finished with narrow 
ribbon. When the proper position has been found, pin 
carefully to the waist and blind-stitch the two together. 






























Cauy's rreoox of dark blue woollen with lace yoke and trimming. 


LTHOUGH bicycling may not be so fashionable as 
it was a few years ag», when the craze for the ex 
ercise began, still almost everybody rides, and it 
is necessary to have a bicycle costume in good or- 
der as well as to have correct golf clothes, There 

is not a great deal of difference this year in the costumes 
that are worn for bicycling and for golf, excepting that 
the skirt of the golf costume is generally the longer; 
but women are now riding the wheel in longer skirts than 
formerly, so that the same skirt will do for both. The 
French fashions for bicycle gowns are infinitely prettier 
than they were, much less conspicuous, and made of most 
dainty materials. The first to be used is the heavier 
cloth in the double- 
faced materials or cov- 
ert-cloth, the same de- 
signs being suitable for 
use later in the heavy 
linen and duck. One 
of the newest styles il- 
lustrated on this page is 
a gown of covert-cloth 
trimmed with stitched 
bands of the same ma 
terial, and made with a 
most fascinating jacket, 
belted in at the back. 
It is a style of coat that 
is certain to be copied, 
because it is very prac- 
ticable, and will look as 
well in heavy wash ma- 
terials asincloth. The 
hat is one of the new 
white crin or heavy lin- 
en, corded with black 
velvet, and trimmed 
around the crown with 
folds and rosettes of 
black velvet. This, like 
the gown, is very prac 
ticable, shading the eyes, 
and at the same time be- 
ing soft and becoming. 

he useful hats this 
spring that will be worn 
with tailor gowns for 
travelling or for the 
morning are various 
and pretty. They are 
of medium size, fit the 
head well, and are worn 
over the face. They 
are made in dark-col- 





Fxven FOULARD Gown with tacks 
canght at intervals by bands of lace. 
The front panel ot skirt and bodice 
is of white peau de soie. 
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Buows OoVERT-OLUTH BLOYOLE suUtT with stitched bands of the cloth. 


ored straws or black, and, without exception, are most 
comfortable,in so far that the frame is light. Atone time 
it was impossible to buy a hat for what might be called 
hard wear that was not uncomfortably heavy. Now the 
braids are sewed on light frames, and the weaves of straw 
are much lighter in weight than they were. The favorite 
shape is the conventionalized English walking hat; but it 
is now made more often with a rolling brim, likea turban. 
and trimmed with panne velvet, taffeta ribbon, or folds of 
mousseline de soie or chiffon, for the latter two tiaterials 
have been found to be quitedurable. On these hats there 
should be no trimming of flowers or feathers that can be 
injured by rain or dampness, for they are intended to be 
serviceable even in bad weather. 

Children’s frocks seem to have more style this year 
than they did last, owing probably to the fact that there 
is more attempt at the fitting of skirts and waists than was 
formerly considered necessary, and more attention is paid 
to choosing a design that is becoming to a child's figure. 





Rover sTkawW WALKING HAT 
with rosette of silk and roses. 


Tue ovrine mat for this spring 
with Roman scart and wing. 


The plain skirt was never becoming to children; and the 
wide box-pleat in the back is not suitable either, although 
it is very often seen. A gored skirt is more becoming to 
any except a quite young child, but just at the back there 
should be some fulness—either a triple box-pleat that is 
not fastened down farther than an inch below the waist 
or several rows of gathering. Skirts must be sufficiently 
wide to have quite a flare, and are now often made 
trimmed with ruffles or flounces,not deep enough to make 
the skirt look shorter, but with enough fulness to make it 
stand out well. These ruffles or flounces are trimmed 
with rows of narrow ribbon er black velvet, and have 
bands above them of the same material. The gown 
should be made with a yoke, or that effect. Ifa guimpe 
is worn, it must fit so closely as to look like a yoke, and 
the waist itself must be trimmed around the yoke, and 
have some fulness just in front that will give the neces- 
sary shape to the figure. The belt may be of the same 
material as the frock—of bias velvet or moiré ribbon. It 
should be quite narrow. If ribbon is used, it can be 
fastened with a simple buckle in front. A dainty little 
frock for a child is made of a dark blue woollen material 
with a lace yoke, and has a smart effect of trimming 


Tan CLotTH trimmed with bias bands of Scotch plaid. 


around the yoke that is extremely girlish and pretty. It 
is appropriate for a girl of ten, or even for a girl of four- 
teen. 

The coat and skirt suits for children are most practicable 
and useful, while the inexpensive fancy silk or wash 
waists that are worn with them make it possible to have 
quite a variety. A silk waist with a pretty ribbon tie and 
belt makes a serge or cheviot suit look quite smart enough 
for afternoon or church wear, while with light flannel or 
some wash material shirt-waist this same frock is the best 
possible schooi dress that a child can have. The ready 
made suiis are good iti shape this year. There are one or 
two quite distinct styles—the plain coat and skirt with 
no trimming but pretty 
buttons and rows of ma- 
chine-stitching, and the 
much more elaborate 
skirt and coat trimmed 
with some contrasting 
material and made with 
fancy vest or revers of 
silk or satin. One of 
the prettiest of these 
more fancy suits is of a 
light tan cloth trimmed 
with bands of Scotch 
plaid in bright colors, 
and made to wear with 
a silk blouse. It is a 
dainty little frock, more 
suitable for a girl of 
twelve or fourteen than 
fora younger child. It 
is now made up in wool, 
but later the same style 
will be copied in piqué 
or duck, and will look 
particularly well in a 
blue or red linen with 
bands of black and 
white instead of plaid. 

Many gowns, as is al- 
ways the case at this 
time of year, are being 
made up of the figured 
silks. Taffeta and In- 
dia silk are used in fig- 
ured and plain designs. 
There are some of the 
softer qualities of silk in 
the plain colors made 
with lace waists or lace 
boleros and trimmed 
heavily with lace that 
are exceedingly smart. 

A. T. ASHMORE. 





Hewiorgors sr.q Gown made with 


folded waistcoat of white satin. Deep 
collar, yoke and stock-collar of white 
lace. Chiffon rosette with lony ends 





CHAPTER XXIV.—( Continued ) 
HE temptation to let the girl go was strong, but 
she would not yield to it 

Bashy was watching her 
claimed 
Mighty fine feeling, 
What feeling?” 
Why, ‘I'm better than thou.’ It must set one up to 
feel like that. Never knew what it was.” 

Billy held herself quietly in her place, though resent 
ment tingled through her 

‘* Don’t make me angry,” she said at last 

Bashy leaned forward and flung the remnant of her 
cigarette from the window 

Fact is, Wilhelmina,” she said, emphatically, “* you 
are better than Tam. But I’m going to be good now; 
kick me out if I'm not.” 

Billy never quite knew how the time passed between 
then and the hour of sailing. She was conscious of a 
growing excitement, She would not allow Bashy out of 
her sight. All at once it seemed to her as if she were re 
sponsible for the s ion of ber old acquaintance 

The two kept their agreement with each other. At the 
very last moment Billy mailed this note to her mother: 


Suddenly she ex 


isn’t it?” 


I hope you'll forgive me. I love you just the same, 
but there’s a lump of ice in my heart. You needn't wor- 
ry one bit about me I'm going to be asinger. Aftera 
while I'll write to you again. I hope Mr. Meloon is gain- 
ing. Isuppose he condemns me, but I can’t help that 
Don't forget that I love you just the same.” 


rhis note she dropped into a box on her way to the 

wharf. She had insisted that Bashy should write to 

**that man this was what she called Mr. Lovell—but 

the girl said she could not; she did not know where he was; 
Begun in Haxwrer’s Bazar No. 1., Vol. XXXIII 
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he had gone to New York, and the agreement was that 
he was to come back in time for the sailing of that steam- 
er; she was to go aboard; they were to meet there. At 
this information Billy very nearly drew back from her 
resolution. The whole affair seemed to her so low, so in- 
tolerably vulgar, aside from its evil. 

She waited; what else was there for her to do? And it 
was not long to wait. She had received a hurried epistie 
from Boldrea; he hoped she was ready. It grieved him 
to state that madame had been indisposed or she would 
have called again upon Miss Armstrong. Madame had 
| eager too freely of fat liver pie, and was suffering 
rom indigestion. At this Billy curled an intolerant lip, 
since her shortcomings did not lie in the direction of paté 
de foie gras. 

As the hour approached she grew more and more ex- 
cited. The two agreed to go aboard very early. Bill! 
had an acute fear that Bashy would fail to keep her word, 
she had such a dare-devil, inconsequent way with her. 
The more she doubted the more resolved she was to suc- 
ceed; she shuddered away from the thought of what 
might become of the girl; and Billy liked to tell herself 
that she had been sent to do this service—the thought 
was a sop to her conscience. 

It was Boldrea who had secured the inferior room into 
which Billy retreated as soon as she came on board. She 
sat down dismally in the one chair, and smelled the salt 
water, and the tar, and the coal-gas which one can gener 
ally smell! before the boat gets out where the wind sweeps 
away odors. She was so desolate that she could have 
rushed back to the wharf and started to walk to the Me- 
loon farm. The vety thought of that breezy stretch of 
country, with the glory and purity of God's blue sky 
above it, made her throat contract as if she would suffo- 
cate. 

‘*Am I still such a weak creature?” she asked herself. 

And very likely Bathsheba would do some strange 
thing. That man would be coming. 


“NO, MR. LOVELL, THATS JUST WHAT IT ISN’T—A 


aor 


At this thought Billy’s anxious fears grew so great that 
she went on deck, The sun was beating down merciless- 
ly; the planks of the wharf emitted small bubbling 

atches of moisture; there was not a cloud in the sky. 

he faces of the men trundling baggage were purple and 
wet; the horses sweat piteously; a hot land-wind was 
blowing softly. The loads of goods and the carriages 
with passengers came faster and faster; people bearing 
great bunches of flowers for the state-rooms of their friends 
were coming up the gangway. But Billy did not know 
that she noticed all this. 

In a few moments after she had opened her umbrella 
towards the sun she saw Bashy hurry across the plank to 
the wharf. Billy leaned on the rail and watched her. A 
carriage had just dashed up, and a tall man with floating 
Dundreary whiskers jumped out. He lifted his hat jaunt- 
ily to Bashy and extended his left hand to her. Billy was 
quite near them, and she could see the stranger's face 
change soon from easy complacence to anger. 

**That is Fred Lovell,” she said to herself,*‘ and if he is 
merely angry, Bashy will resist.” 

The two talked hurriedly. Meanwhile a servant swung 
off a small trunk from the carriage and took it up the 
gangway. Billy heard him inquire for Mr. Lovell’s state- 
room, and pass on with his burden. She gazed sharply at 
the man’s face; she could see only the back of Bashy’'s 
head; she saw nothing else save those two, and as they 
walked farther along the wharf, still keeping to the edge, 
she turned that she might not lose sight of them. 

She saw Lovell’s face change and soften; she saw him 
take his companion’s hand; he was pleading with her 
now, ahd something in Bashy’s attitude, something in 
her very shoulders, seemed to hint that she was yielding. 

Billy's umbrella dropped unheeded over the side, catch- 
ing between boat and wharf. She grasped the rail and 
leaned far forward. 

** Bashy!” she cried, ‘‘ Bashy! remember your promise. 
Come, I’m waiting for you!” 

















Having said this, she felt that she dared 
not wait another instant. She turned and 
hurried to the gangWay, thinking of nothing 
but the girl whom she must save. 

At the end of the plank she was met by a 
tall man on crutches’, moving slowly, but 
with a decided aspect of determination. 


CHAPTER XXV, 
LOTOS RETURNS. 


BILLY a as if she had been 
byahand. Meloon,very pale and gaunt, 
smiled a little as he saW the girl. Then he 
said, 

**T thought I should find you.” 

Billy remembered het note to her mother, 
and that it had been posted only a few hours 
ago. 
er You were looking for me?” she respond- 
ed, feebly. 

‘* Yes; I’ve been looking for you for ten 
days. It’s a-good thing to find what you 
seek.” He paused, gazing at her. ‘‘ And 
now,” he added, ‘‘ you will go back with me— 
that is, if you think you've already been 
wicked enough,” stetnly. 

Billy stood with her hands twisted to- 
gether, her eyes lowered, a red spot on each 
cheek, 

** Mother—” she began; but she could not 
go on. 

“Your mother has been nearly insane. 
1 did not dream that you were so hard- 
hearted.” 

** You tell her,” began Billy, hurriedly— 
** tell her that I’m well, and that I've written 
to her. I'm going to sing—she hates that— 
she is unhappy with me when I’m trying to 
sing. I wouldn't drag her into that again. 
And she has a home—she can work for you 
—I’m going—the boat will start soon. Don't 
think I’m ungrateful, or so bad, please, Mr. 
Meloon. I can’t bear to have you think I’m 
bad. Everything has driven meon. You 
don’t understand —nobody understands. 
There's only one thing for me to do—to sing. 
If I live I’m going to sing. I wish you'd 
go away now, Mr. Meloon.” 

She spoke thickly, ber words at last be- 
coming so indistinct that they were hardly 
like words. 

The two had drawn a few yards aside from 
the plank, but they were jostled by the hur- 
rying people. Now she raised her eyes to 
her companion. 

* Are you well. Mr. Meloon?” she asked. 

“Certainly. Billy, you are to go back 
with me.” 

** No—no. 
back.” 

‘*Is my home such a horrible place as 
that?” 

He put the question in the hurried way in 
which they were both obliged to speak; and 
he immediately continued: “Of course I 
know it is dull for you; but your mother—” 

** Oh, where is Bashy?” interrupted Billy. 
**T had forgotten her. How could I forget 
her?” 

She ran past Meloon, who swung round on 
his crutches to watch her, his brows drawing 
— as he did so. 

lis glance instantly took in the air and 
manner of Bathsheba Hildreth, and he de- 
spised her far more, perhaps, than was just. 

é saw Billy put her arm about the dashing 
girl, who wore her hat on one side, andi who 
had a fast look. But he could not hear what 
was said. 

Lovell involuntarily retreated a step, and 
glanced wrathfully at this intruder. Then 
his glance changed somewhat. He was one 
of those insufferable beasis of men whom 
one sees in such numbers in all large cities, 
just out of the bath, finely groomed, well 
dressed, filthily eying every attractive young 
woman, thinking vile things of all women, 
and yet having a kind of way with him, a 
sort of animal good-nature and generosity, 
if he isn’t crossed. 

** Come,” said Billy; ‘‘there’s only a mo- 
ment more.” 

Lovell took off his hat with a grace. 

‘Friend of yours, Miss Hildreth? 
present me.” 

** No,” said Billy, ‘“‘ you need not present 
him, Bashy. Come.” 

“Gad!” exclaimed the man. 

of” 

Bashy laughed loudly; then she replied: 

“No, Mr. Lovell, that’s just what it isn’t— 
ago. Good-by—ta-ta!” 

She dropped a curtsy; then, clutching 
her friend’s hand, she ran, and made Billy 
run, till they came to the gangway. Meloon 
was standing in the same place. As she 
went by him Billy met his eyes. She 
dropped. the hand and gave Bashy a little 
push up the plank. 

‘Don’t look so, please,” she said; “I'm 
taking her away from all that. Don't you 
see? Don't you understand?” 

There was time for no more. The warn- 
ing had been given. Billy hastened away. 
The people who had been saying adieux 
hurried to the wharf. The great ship began 
to throb and heave, and churn the water 
somewhere down in her depths; the wharf 
receded, at first it seemed but a few inches, 
then a chasm came between it and the boat. 

Billy and Bashy stood together, hand in 
hund, near the bows. Lovell had sworn a 
good many oaths, but he had not gone on 
board. e stepped into his carriage and 
cursed at the servant who ventured to ask, 
‘*Where to?” Then he was driven out of 
sight, thinking as much of the face of that 
other girl as of Bathsheba Hildreth’s. 

As for Meloon, he leaned on his crutches 
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there, watching the steamer out. He waved 
his hat at the slender figure at a particular 
place near the rail. : 

At last he went slowly along the wharf, 
until he came to a carriage that was waitin 
for him. ‘Then, at the door, he tarned bac 
to a telegraph-office close by. He sent this 
message to Mrs. Armstrong: 

“Found. She starts for Liverpool to-day.” 

He sat down in the carriage and drew his 
crutches up beside him. He was thinking 
that he was not only old, but lame. 

He ordered himself to be driven to the 
= He would go home as soon as pos- 
sible. 

‘* There's Trooper—he’ll be glad to see me. 
I ought to be happy with Trooper.” 

So he went home. -A little wild-eyed wo- 
man came running down the lane to meet 
him. Seeing her, he dismissed the public 
carriage he had hired to bring him and came 
forward on foot. Mrs. Armstrong did not 
speak at first; she made an attempt, but her 
poor, quivering lips refused to obey her; so 
she waited, walking beside the man, who 
hurriedly asked, 

‘Did they bring my telegram?” 

**No—no,” 

“Oh, well, they’ll get it here in a week or 
two. But it's all right, Serissa—that is, I 
rather think it’s all right.” 

* You've seen her?” 

**Yes—yes. She was just embarking.” 

Meloon was thinking that his news was 
very bare indeed. 

** Embarking?” 

** Yes—to Liverpool, you know.” 

The woman gave a cry, and then plainly 
tried to compose herself. 

**Was Vane Hildreth with her?” 

** Well, he wasn’t visible. Possibly his 
search hasn't been as successful as mine.” 

“Depend upon it, he was there. He'd be 
sure to find her. He loves her, you know.” 

‘Yes, I am aware of that fact. He told 
me himself.” 

Meloon was going beyond the woman be- 
side him, out towards the hills of the sheep 
pasture. 

** Was she alone, then?” 

‘No; there was a young woman with her, 
dashing, impudent, with big eyes that she 
used ; dressed as nearly like a man as the law 
allows—damn her!” 

** That must have been Bashy.” 

“Bashy? Good name for her. 
she, anyway?” 

** Don’t you know? She is Vane’s sister. 
Oh dear! Oh dear!” 

Here Mrs. Armstrong lost all pretence of 
control and fell to sobbing and wringing her 
hands, crying out that since Meloon had seen 
Miny and had not brought her back he was 
responsible fer everything that happened to 
her forever after, 

Meloon set his mouth and bore this through 
all the slow moments that it required to 
reach the house. 

With his hand on the door he turned and 
said, huskily: 

** Now, Serissa, stop this. One more word 
and I shall say something terrible, and de- 
spise myself ever after. Of course I don’t 
know how you feel, since I'm not Billy's 
mother, But I couldn’t bring the girl back, 
unless I had seized and flung her into the car- 
riage "—here he paused—** and an old fellow 
ou crutches is past kidnapping girls. She 
said she was going to sing. You've no rea- 
son to doubt her, have you? If Hildreth is 
with her, we can't help that. We can’t help 
anything. As for me, I’m going to see about 
harvesting. And you, Serissa, stay here and 
work—work is the greatest thing in the 
world. Where's Trooper?” 

“I shut him in your bed-room—he’s taken 
to howling so since you’ve been away.” 

**Howling? Brightdog. I'll goand howl 
with him.” 

Meloon found Trooper with his nose at 
the crack between the door and the casing, 
his tail wagging, his whole body in a quiver 
of joyful expectancy. 

Man and dog remained secluded for some 
time, and when they emerged Meloon seem- 
ed to have aged several years. He went out 
into the field to see what his hired men were 
doing, and Trooper walked contentedly at 
his heels. 

That evening, when he and his housekeeper 
were in the sitting-room, with doors and win- 
dows open, the warm air full of the piping 
of insects, she began to bemoan the going of 
her child, her treble complaining rising above 
all the night sounds. 

Meloon listened for a long time, not speak- 
ing. He had taken his violin, but his hand 
which held the bow had fallen to his side. 
There was no lamp in the room, only a fra- 
grant dusk, with the moonlight outside. 

Mrs. Armstrong paused with a half sob. 

“ Are you through?” suddenly asked Me- 
loon. He moved in his chair, and the violin 
on his knees twanged faintly. 

**I—I don’t know,” in surprise. 

“*T thought I wouldn't stop you too soon, 
If you have anything more to say just now, 
speak it.” 

*“Why —why—I don’t understand. 
Shouldn't I mourn for my child?” 

‘Certainly; mourn all you please; but 
she isn’t dead. She may return—to you, 
As for me, I shall probably never see her 
again. It isn’t likely that she'll come back 
to the Meloon farm. What I wanted to say 
is this—are you listening, Serissa?” 

‘*Yes—but you frighten me, Rawdon. 
What do you mean?” 

“That you are not to speak of your 
daughter to me again. Do you hear? I 
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want to know nothing more about her— 
nothing. If you have Netter from her, don’t 
mention it.” 

‘*Why, I didn’t know you disliked-her so. 
I don’t think you need to hate her, quite.” 

And then the mother fell into voluble sen- 
tences in defence of her daughter; in man- 
ner she was much like a hen that fluffs u 
and squawks when the shadow of a haw 
darkeus the sky. 

Meloon’s dim shape in the big chair by the 
window did not move; you wouki have said 
that he did not hear a word. But when 
Mrs. Armstrong had spent ber breath, he suid, 

“You understand—after to-night Wilhel- 
mina Armstrong is not to be meutioned be- 
fore me.” 

Mrs. Armstrong fell silent, putting ber 
handkerchief up to her face, her shoulders 
rising und falling. 

Meloon raised his violin to his shoulder 
and drew his bow across the strings. Per- 
haps the sound comforted him. resently 
he sung ip a half-tone as he played: 





“The hawk unto the open sky, 
The red deer to the wold, 
The Romany lass for the Romany lad, 
As in the days of old.” 


His voice had not risen much above a 
whisper. Before he had pronounced the last 
word the great dog lying at his feet asleep 
started up growling. The two listened, but 
they heard nothing. Meloon raised his bow 
aguin; but before it touched the strings 
Trooper growled again; and now they both 
heard a quick scratching at the screen door 
and a whining. 

Meloon sprang up, forgetting his lameness. 
He hardly knew how he reached the screen; 
he flung it back, and a dark shape sprang at 
him. 

**It’s Lotos,” said Meloon. 
strong kindled a lamp. 

There was Lotos, bedraggled with water 
and dust, his chest wet with the droppings 
from his lolling tongue. He stood now punt- 
ing so that his swelling sides seemed ready 
to burst. 

**Oh, he’s mad!” cried Mrs. Armstrong. 

** He’s only tired.” 

The dog now threw himself on his side on 
the floor, his tongue falling out on the carpet; 
unable to lie still, he rose to his hauvches und 
sat heaving there, then took a few steps. 
Trooper stood glumly behind his master. 

Meloon hobbled into the kitchen aud came 
back with a dish of water, which he set down 
before the dog. Lotos drank and drank, 
looked up, slobbering and wagging his tuil, 
then drank again. 

Meloon leaned over and unfastéened a tag 
from the collar. He read it; it was merely 
the address to him at the Meloon farm, with 
the name of the express by which the animal 
had been forwarded. But there was some- 
thing else on the collar—a small package 
fastened in strong gray cloth. This Meloou 
also removed, and extended it towards Mrs. 
Armstrong. 

By this time Lotos was able to lie down 
and remain in that position. 

Meloon went back to his chair, and Troop- 
er went with him. He saw his companion 
unfasten the package and draw a paper from 
it, glance at it, then hold it towards him, 
suying, 

** It ain't for me.” 

Meloon, therefore, read what was on the 
puper: 


Mrs. Arm- 


**Dear Mr. MELoon,-—At the last mo- 
ment it seems as if I could not take my dear 
dog. I send him to you. I know you will 
take care of him. If I live I shall come for 
him, and shall thank you. Tell mother that 
though I seem hard, my heart is breaking.” 


Billy bad not signed this. 

After a moment Meloon passed the note 
to Mrs. Armstrong, who read it, and then 
exclaimed, 

**I declare, that’s just the way Vane sent 
Lotos to Miny!” 

Meloon reached forward, took the bit of 
peper, and thrust it into his vest pocket. 

Zarly the next morning the expressman 
from the village came to the farm. He said 
the dog had got away when he was taking 
him from the cars at the station, and had 
dashed like mad across the field. He was 
thankful to be rid of him. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
HILDRETH ALSO RETURNS. 


Fen days went on apace at the farm, hot, 
fragrant days, when the earth panted, 
and the corn grew so fast that in walking 
between rows of it you might almost see the 
ears as they flung out their silky tassels; aud 
if you drew one of the long. cool leaves 
through your hand in the morning, at night 
you would fancy that it was lobger and 
broader. The crows perched for hours in 
the tops of the pines on the hill watching 
that corn-field, and sometimes they ‘sent a 
deputation down to sample the ears. These 
deputies ripped open the tender sheaths, and 
plunged their ruthless bills into the small, 
milky kernels; then left them to report that 
the corn wasn’t ready. 

Meloon walked with a cane; he was walk- 
ing a good deal. He came out gamers: 4 
to this corn-field with his gun. He was fol- 
lowed now by two dogs instead of one. 
Trooper calmly and loftily tolerated Lotos. 

Though Meloon took «a gun with which to 
shoot crows, he never shot one; he never 
even tried to shoot one. He used to sit down | 
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in the shade of a pine-tree with the dogs at 
his feet. After a time a crow would come 
floating along within splendid aim. Once or 
twice the man raised his gun to his shoulder, 
but he dropped it without pulling the trigger. 

Then he would stroke down the ends of his 
great mustache, and smile under it. 

* Let ’em PO ee they like to 
live,” he ssid, aloud. glanced about, and 
added: ** And it is a bonny world to live in; 
there’s something in the mere drawing of 
one’s breath "—he inflated his lungs. 

He had fallen into the habit of talking 
to himself—‘‘like other old men,” he ex- 
pisteed in his monologue. But he was bare- 

y forty-five. He knew very well, however, 
what youth thinks of forty years. One 
might as well be sixty, or dead, as to be forty 
yearsold. Then he would tug again at that 
grizzled mustache 

He had always read poetry a good deal, 
but now he read it more than ever— not 
mere verse, or mere rhyme, but poetry. 

** There’s no fool so sentimental as an old 
fool,” he used to say, in these lonely exeur- 
sions about the farm. 

To his great surprise, he was not unhappy 
—the contrary, rather, in a mild way, suit- 
able, as he thought, to an elderly person. 
Somehow life seemed to clarify for him; he 
couldn’t explain, but he could feel and 
know. 

But he could not hear Mrs. Armstrong talk 
of her daughter. Of course, at first, she was 
continually beginning something about Wil- 
helmina, Meloon used to get up and leave 
the room. If it were at the table he never 
finished that meal; if it were in the evening 
he did not return. 

So, perforce, his housekeeper learned her 
lesson. 

(TO BE OoNnTINUED.) 


—————_>_—_ 


SLIGHTLY INCONSISTENT. 


“George Washington’s advice to his coun- 
try was to avoid entangling alliances.” 
** And yet he married a widow.” 


Apvice To MotHeKs,—Mxs, W INSLOw’s SOOTHING 
Syxup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
sary Pt ta colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a. 
| av. 





THE TEETHING PERIOD 
Is the trying time in baby’s life. Proper feeding 
then is most essential. To secure uniformity of 
diet use Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. Book, “ Babies,” free. Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Co., N. Y.—[Adv.] 
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BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST: 
COCOA 


“Known the world over. 
. . . Received the highest in- &@ 
dorsements from the medical e 
practitioner, the nurse, and 


the intelligent housekeeper 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co. us. a 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Contrast 
The difference between hard north- 
ern grown wheat and that grown else- 
where, is that one is nearly all gluten 
and the other nearly all starch. This 
is the difference between 


Cream of 
Wheat 


and other cereal foods. Cream of Wheat retains 
every element essential to the highest nutrition. 
Other foods are mostly starch, of little food 
value, and many so mixed with waste matter as 
to be definitely detrimental with prolonged use. 

Ask your grocer to show you the beautiful 
Cream of Wheat pictures. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE DINNER COAT. 


EW radical changes are seen in the fashions for 
men this year lhere is a sober note in the colors, 
ind a tendency to sensible styles becomes more 
and more marked 

The business or morning suit should be of a 
light homespun vicufia, or cheviot, or of the popular and 
durable English flannel, and is made with a single-breasted 
sack coat, single or double breasted waistcoat, and trousers 
of moderate width, falling rather loosely from the hip. 

In flannels there is quite a choice of colors and patterns. 
Those in dark gray and mouse-color with tiny white 
stripes, and in dark blue and black with a herring-bone 
stripe—just a thread—or gray with a plaid pattern, are 
most effective. For tennis and golf—fluannels are coming 
in for the latter this yvear—pure white, white with blue 
and red stripes, and white with black stripes are shown. 
Many golfers are discarding ‘“ knickers,” and are wearing 
flannels, turning the trou-ers up at the bottom 

Ihe great novelty of the season is a coat introduced by 
Mr. John Drew last win 
ter, and which has been 
adopted for spring and 
summer by fashionable 
men. It is really an Eng 
lish morning country cont 
in vogue in London for 
years. It is made of thin 
hopsack, vicufix, or Mel 
ton, or any material of 
that kind; the pattern has 
a not very prominent 
check, the color being 
dark gray, drab, or olive- 
gray. It is made some- 
thing like a cut-away, 
with wide skirts cover- 
ing the hips. Flaps are 
on the hips and two 
pockets, with a decided 
stitched pleat around the 
waist, no outside breast 
pocket, and closely cut 
sleeves. The trousers 
may match the coat, in 
which case they should 
be a little tight from the 
knee down. This suit 
can be worn in the morning as a business suit, and in the 
afternoon as a semi-afternoon dress. With it some men 
wear a Derby, others a top-hat. 

Anotber novelty in a morning coat is the straight sack, 
which is much used. It is worn unbuttoned, but is only 
becoming to tall men. 

The frock-coat, the distinguishing feature of afternoon 
dress, has undergone little change. It is double-breasted, 
and is made of vicufia or of rough black material. If 
any other color than black is used, the trousers are of the 
same maierial. Witha black frock-coat trousers of striped 
worsted are worn, cut rather wide and straight. A double- 
breasted waistcoat of white duck or brown holland or 
khaki or of flannel can be worn with a frock-coat. The 
gorgeous waistcoat has gone out of fashion. A top-hat is 
worn with a frock-coat. The frock-coat or afternoon 
suit is the one which is used exclusively at day weddings, 
and which a man also wears to receptions and afternoon 
entertainments 

In evening clothes little change is to be noted. The 
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SHIRTS AKE SOMETIMES 
FLOWEKED AS WELL 
AS STRIPED. 


FOR AFTERNOON WEAR. 





ENGLISH RIDING COSTUME. 


coat is shaped to the waist, and the tails, which are cut at 
an angle, end two inches above the back of the knee. 
The trousers are full and wide, and have a stripe down 
the side or not, as preferred. The waistcoat is single- 
breasted. The evening 
coat is faced with silk 
only to the lapels, and has 
a cloth collar. Evening 
dress is worn on all for- 
mal oceasions after seven 
o'clock. The dinner jack- 
et—or “‘ Tuxedo,” as it is 
foolishly called—is made 
of vicuiia or dress cloth, 
and is for informal even- 
ing occasions. It is used 
much in summer, even at 
hotel hops and ordinary 
evening entertainments 
in the country, and at all 
but the most fashionable 
watering-places. 

Colored shirts are worn 
in the morning with sack 
or business suits, but 
never with frock-coat and 
afternoon dress. The col- 
ored shirt has a high 
band, turn-down collar, 
two and three-fourths to 
three inches in front, and 
in the back about two and 
one-half inches. The col- 
lars are either attached or 
detached from the shirt, 
but cuffs must always be 
attached. The summer 
fashion in patterns will 

THE BUSINESS SUIT. be wide and narrow 
stripes running up and 
down, not across. For 

mourning there are white shirts with narrow black stripes 
and smal! black figures. Many of the striped shirts have 
tracery of small leaves and blossoms in the pattern. Many 
of the shirts have very broad stripes of color on a white 
ground, and tiny white stripes through the broad color. 
There are two shirt buttons, not three. Loose-bosomed 





HEAVY DOG-SKIN GLOVES. 

















IN GOLF CLOTHES. 


shirts, pleated (colored), and flannel shirts of reds and 
olive greens, are also popular for outing, and are worn 
with high-band white linen collars. 

Shiics for evening wear are perfectly plain, white- 
bosomed, two shirt buttons, collars attached or unat- 
tached, cuffs attached. For evening the straight stand- 
ing three-inch collar is the most fashionable. Shirt 
buttons should be of white enamel, gold, or pearl. White 
shirts and straight standing collars are worn in the after- 
noon with the frock-coat. 

The ties for spring and summer will be either the Ascot, 
once over, for frock-coat, the pointed bow of silk, or the 
narrow black or figured four-in-hand for high-band turned- 
down collar and morning dress, the straight self-tied linen 
bow, square ends, for evening dress, and the black silk 
bow, self-tied, with square ends, for dinner coat, The 
high-banded turned-down collar may be worn with a din- 
ner coat. The London fashion, which is now greatly in 
vogue in New York, is to wear with a high-banded turn- 
down collar and colored shirt a narrow black silk or satin 
four-in-hand, tied with a single long tight sailor’s knot. 
The Ascots are in black with smal! figures in dark olive 
greens and reds and navy-blues. The pin which fastens 
the once-over Ascot is generally of sporting design. White 
piqué and linen Ascots, 
plain white silk As ots, 
and puffed scarfs are al- P : . 
ways in fashion. They 
look very well with af- 
ternoon dress, or again 
with riding clothes. The 
once-over Ascot is sim- 
ply an ordinary Ascot 
cravat which is tied. by 
bringing it once over and 
making the two flowing 
ends or aprons parallel, 
and fastening them with 
a tie-pin. 

White linen and cam- 
bric handkerchiefs with 
narrow hems, with or 
without initials, are good 
form. Initials are em- 
broidered in small plain 
letters, in white, in one 
corner. Neither colored 
handkerchiefs nor white 
ones with colored borders 
are fashionable. 

Derby hats are bell- 
shaped, with low crowns and narrow turned -up brims. 
Gray felt hats, sombrero-shaped, with white or colored 
handkerchiefs twisted around the crown, will again be 
popular. Gray felt Alpine hats are also worn. Top-hats 
are rather straight up and down, with slightly curling 
brims. In straw, the rough narrow-brimmed hat will be 
popular. Gray sombrero, gray Alpine, and Derby hats 
are worn with morning or business suits, silk or top hats 
with afternoon frock and evening coats, Derby or black 
Alpine felt with dinner or Tuxedo jacket. There is a 
reaction against the opera or crush hat. 

There is a tendency to wear colored hose with evening 
dress. The colors must be subdued, however, and the 
material must be silk. If lisle-thread hose are used, they 
must be black. Striped effects are popular for hose. 
Very handsome ones are of black with white stripes; 
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STRIPED SHIRT WITH THE 
NEW BLACK SATIN TIE. 




















HE recent annual meeting with elec- 

tion of officers, at Washington, D.C., 

of the George Washington Memorial 

Association has focussed attention 

anew to the plans of this society. 
The organization is composed of some of 
the most patriotic women of the country; 
its purpose, as outlined, is to erect at Wash- 
ington an Administration Building which 
shall be a National University as desired by 
our first President, George Washington, and 
fur which he left in his will a bequest of 
$25.000. 

The advantages and need for this univer- 
sity can be stated briefly. The aggregation 
of government scientific bureaus centralized 
in Washington to the number of sixty-five, 
created at a cost of $30,000,000, and sus- 
tained by a yearly appropriation of $4,000, - 
000, together with the work of the army of 
experts employed at Washington by the gov- 
ernment, affords unprecedented opportuni- 
ties for the study of the higher sciences, 
and establishes, indeed, the claim that the 
national university already exists, waiting 
only the crystallization of these educational 
auxiliaries. The proposed university is to 
be unsectarian, non-sectional, and non-politi- 
cal. The building, which will cost about 
$250,000, is to be built by the women of the 
country, and, it is hoped, permanently en- 
dowed afterwards by individual bequests 
and @ontributions. The association is under 
a national charter and organization, having 
a chairman in control of the work in each 
State. Membership is secured by an initia- 
tion fee of $5 for the first year, and annual 
dues thereafter of $2. The entire member- 
ship is 1549, New York State leading with 
over 400 charter members. The amount of 
money secured during 1889 by the associa- 
tion was $6040, and the number of new 
members accepted 482. Some of the most 
representative women in the country are of- 
ficiully connected with the association. The 
new president, Mrs. L. M. D. Sweat, of Maine, 
is the widow of Congressman Sweat, who, in 





addition to his political promimence, was a 
lawyer of wide reputation. Mrs. Sweat was 
elected by acclamation, and her leadership | 
will undoubtedly give a valuable impetus to 
the work of the association. Mrs. Sweat 
spends her winters in Washington, the rest 
of the year at Portland, Maine; her wide ac- 
quaintance with men of national prominence 
will help to secure their endorsement and | 
co-operation in the work of the society. The | 
first vice-president is Mrs. Archibald Hop- 

kins, of Washington, with a list of distin. | 
guished associates in that office, which in 
cludes Mrs. Henry R. Mallory, Mrs. Wash- 
ington Roebling, Mrs. Frank Northrop, Mrs. 
William Tod Helmuth—all of New York; 
Mrs. Lawrence Maxwell, Jr., of Ohio, and 





MRS. L. M. D. SWEAT. 


Miss Elizabeth T. King, of Maryland. The 
trustees are Mrs. Pheebe Hearst, of California, 
Mrs. Calvin 8. Brice, of Ohio, Mrs. Henry 
H. Adams, of Connecticut, Mrs. William T. 
Carter, of Pennsylvania, Mrs. Leslie C. Weed, 
of Massachusetts, Mrs. John L. Routt, of Col- 
orado. Recording secretary, Mrs. Susanna 
A. Page, of New York; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Arthur Elkins Lee, West Vir- 
ginia; national treasurer, Mr. Charles J. Bell, 
of Washington,D.C. The retiring presi 
dent, Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson, has been 
made honorary president of the association 
for life in recognition of her services in behalf 
of the work. She has been president for 
three years, and is the founder of the organ- 
ization. The advisory council of the asso- 
ciation consists of Dr. John Clark Ridpath, 
historian, Boston; Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
Colonel H. H. Adams (director of civic study 
in American schools for the American In- 
stitute of Civics), New York; Mrs. Phoebe A. 
Hearst, regent of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Mrs. Calvin 8. Brice, trustee of 





the Western College of Oxford, Ohio. 
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“Boys. its the ek eee 
COLUMBIA CHAINLESS 


everywhere this year. * ¢& 











and price and embody every improvement possible to the chain type. Prices 
Co_umBtia CoasreR BRAKE $5.00 extra when ordered 
with new machine. We attach this brake to bicycles already in use at reason- 


$50, $35, $30, $25. 


able charges. 


American Bicycle Co., POPE SALES DEPARTMENT, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Columbia and Stormer catalogues free. of any Columbia or Stormer dealer, or by mail | | 
for 2c. stamp each. 





THE COLUMBIA BEVEL GEAR 

CHAINLESS has won the lead- 
ing place among bicycles because 
its work on track and road has 
been equalled by no other wheel, 
because its mechanism is pro- 
tected from wear and tear; be- 
cause it saves time, strength, and 
expense for repairs; because road 
and weather conditions do not af- 
fect its ease of running; because 
it is the cheapest in the end. New 
models greatly reduced in weight 
and improved throughout. Price 
$75. Columbia, Hartford, Storm- 
er, and Pennant chain wheels 
cover the widest range of -pattern 




















New Easter Suits, $5 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 





skirts. 





ment of the 
send them t 








‘The costumes and skirts which we make are exclusive in 
style and distinctly different from the ready-made garments. 
When wearing one of our styles you do not run the risk of meet- 
ing other ladies wearing garments which look exactly like 
yours. There are hundreds of firms selling ready-made suits 
and skirts such as 
house making fashionable goods to order at moderate prices. 

Our Catalogue illustrates an exclusive line of suits and 
We will mail it FREE, together with a choice line 
of samples to select from, to the — who wishes todress well 
at moderate cost. u 


New Skirts in the latest Paris cut, $4 up. 
Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 


Rainy-daySuits and Skirts made of double-face materials. 
Bicycle Suits, $5 up. 


Wc also make finer garments and send samples of all grades. We pay 
express charges everywhere. Lf, when writing, you wil/ mention any particular 
Aind or color of sampler that you prefer, we shall be glad to send you an ass 


hind you wish 
o you FREE by return mail. 


The National Cloak Go., 119-121 W. 23d $t., New York. 


ou see everywhere, but we are the only 





Our Catalogue illustrates : 


Wash Suits, $4 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 


Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 


Write to-flay for Catalogue and Samples 








Unless you wish your Gowns “11 cet tatemark of horses 
MOPPY—FLOPPY—SLOPPY 


HAIR CLOTH 


You Can Get a Better Price if You Do 





Use Our 





It Imparts Style. 
It is Always Elastic. 
It Holds the Shape. 


Because 
Herringbone, 10/3, 16/3, 10/4. 


THE BEST MADE. 


that you are buying goods made by us. 
CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 


It Means Less Labor. 
It is Economical. 
It is Always Reliable. 


USE BLACK, GRAY, OR WHITE IN STYLES. 
French, 146/3. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF 


FRENCH Sometimes caries © |mmported; HERRINGBONE 


ASK FOR OUR MAKE. 
Our Hair Cloth (Hair lengthwise) in new Box Plaits holds their shape. 
Vou cannot afford to use anything elec. See that the tag bears our trade-mark, or know positively 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Mention Harrer’s Bazar. 





French Imperial, 206/4. 


English 


Sometimes Called 
TAKE NO OTHER. 





If you cannot get our goods inform us. 





_ HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for women, 
and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. 


will be issued. 


designs that may still be purchas 


272. Child’s Guimpe Gown. Ilustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
271. Foulard Costume for Women. 
Harper's Bazar No. 11, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts 
270. Model Petticoat. Illustrated in Harfer's 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
269. Perfect-Fitting Corset Cover. [lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
268. Child’s Morning Dress. [llustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 
267. Women’s Dimity Costume. 
Harper's Bazar No. 1, Vol. 33 
266. Child’s Low-Necked Frock. 
Harper's Bazar No. 9. Vol. 33 
265. Spring Walking Gown. 
per's Bazar No. 9, Vol. 33. 
264. Child’s Dimity Costume. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. %, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
263. New Rainy-Day Costume. [)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
262. Child's Flannel Cost mi din Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 7, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
261. 1900 Tailor Costume for Women. I ilustrated 
in Harper's Bazar No. 7,Vol. 33. Price, so cts. 
260. Child’s Handkerchief Gown, Lllustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 


Illustrated in 


Illustrated in 
Price, 50 cts 
Illustrated in 
Price, 35 cts. 
Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 50 cts. 





The cost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 
25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt 
and waist); separate sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. 
collar and sleeve patterns may not be purchased separately. 


Only a limited number of patterns of each design 


| tain their independence. 
| sition the bureau issues, after investigating 





Children’s 
The following list represents the recently issued 


259. India Silk Gown. [Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts 

258. Child's Summer Costume. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 

257. New Pive-Gore Skirt. Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 5, Vol. 33. ‘Price, 25 cts 

257. New Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts 

256. Child's Gingham Gown. I|lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

255. Shirt Waist and Watteau-Pleated Skirt. 
Illustrated in Harper’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33 
Price, 50 cts. 

254. Girl's Sailor Costume. ['lustrated in //arfer’s 
Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

253. Afternoon Costume with Side-Pleated Skirt. 
Il'ustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33. 
Price, g0 cts. 

252. Girl's Gretchen Coat. [llustrated in Harfer’s 
Basar No. 1, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 

251. Visiting Costume, Side-Pleated Waist and 
Fancy Skirt. No. 1, Vol. 33. Price, so cts. 

232. Full-Length Kimono. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 32. Price, 30 cts. 


MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 273 
and 274 on page 286. 


Harper's 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N.Y. City 





Ladies find for their especial 


| the finest Brussels point. 


| table 
| embroidery the display is rich; scores of tea- 
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It is felt that the four thousand wealthy 
American students who are now studying 
at the higher universities in the Old World 
could have, in most cases, the same profess- 
ors and the same instruction and advantages 
now Offered by the universities at Leipsic, 
Berlin, and Paris as well, and in addition 
to this breathe the air of loyalty and absorb 
the spirit of liberal institutions available in 
their own America, while the ambitious but 
poor students, having worked their way 
through various American colleges, could 
have these post-graduate opportunities of 
completing the study of the higher sciences 
at Washington, as well as the opportunity 
of maintaining themselves by the various 
employments afforded by the scientific de- 
partments of the government and other pur- 
suits offering employment at the Capital 
City ‘The enterprise is endorsed by the 
most thoughtful and prominent men in a‘! 
departments of effort. Educators, states- 
men, and scientists are alike in favor of the 
organization of a national university which 
shall not in any way interfere with the pres- 
ent universities of the land, and which shall 
afford opportunities for the development of 
the higher sciences not available in the pres- 
ent colleges and universities of America, 
‘THE philanthropic department of the Wo- 

man’s Club of Erie, Pennsylvania, is a 
most progressive auxiliary of that flourish- 
ing society. An interesting and rather un- 


| usual feature of its enterprise is a~house- 


furnishing and clothing bureau. At this 
bureau second-hand clothing and house-fur- 
nishings are sold to the needy poor at a 
nominal figure, thus permitting them to re- 
To prevent impo- 


the circumstances of the applying purchaser, 
a certificate card, This card indicates mem- 
bership in the bureau, and is presented al- 
ways at time of purchase. The plan has 
proved very successful, the membership idea 
in particular attracting the class of pur- 
chasers whom it is desired to benefit. The 
home department of the club conducts a 
most successful school of domestic science, 
at which instruction is given to housekeep- 
ers, waitresses, trained nurses, and in vari- 
ous supplementary departments. The club 
is recognized as a strong factor of usefulness 
in sociological efforts of the city. Mrs. War- 
ner is its capable president. 


WORK OF SOUTHERN 
WOMEN 


N interesting story is connected with 
the Easter sale, on Thursday after- 
noon of next week, April 5, at the 
residence of Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, 3 
West Sixty-ninth Street, of the fine 

needle-work of Southern women. It is the 
involuntary development of an enterprise 
begun upon different lines. When, nearly a 
year ago, it was planned to hold in New 
York an exhibition of the Southern work of 
every sort, Mrs. Pryor consented to act as 
the chairman of the woman's department. 
In this capscity she wrote many letters so- 
liciting specimens of the handicraft of wo- 
menu in the South, and circulated through 
her wide Southern acquaintance the sume 
request. By Thanksgiving it became evi- 
detit that the exhibition, for various reasons, 
must be indefinitely pos! poned; but before 
that time Mrs. Pryor’s efforts in her depart- 
ment were bearing fruit. Specimens of 
needle-work of many sorts were coming in, 
and have continued to reach her hand al- 
most daily. Their beauty was a surprise as 
well as a delight, while the eagerness with 
which the senders betrayed their desire to 
find a market for the work through the ex- 
hibition was fairly pathetic. To display the 
artistic excellence of the work, and realize 
some of the hopes of the executors of it, it 
was decided to hold this private sale. 

The collection includes laces, embroideries, 
Venetian cut- work, and Mexican drawn- 
work, and it represents the work of wo- 
men from Maryland to Texas, and from 
Florida to Kentucky. The laces are very 
fine; some handkerchiefs and tie-ends of 
real Battenberg are rarely beautiful, and 
there are pieces of spider- web needle- 
point thread-lace that are unsurpassed by 
There are many 
fine hem-stitched and drawn-work handker- 
chiefs suitable for their new application to 
trim under-wear, together with doilies and 
centres almost numberless. In silk 


cloths, tray-cloths, and doilies glow with 
flowers in their natural hues—lilics, pansies, 
orchids, and more, together with the wild 
flowers of the South. transplanted to cob- 
web liven with unerring skill. A beautiful 
piece is embroidered with sprays of white 
jusmine; another bas a bold design of mag- 
nolia blossoms. 

All of the pieces have a practical applica- 
tion, the laces in particular at this moment 
of riot in lace trimmings of gowns suggest- 
ing timely purchase. Easter cards, Southern 
palms, and other seasonable articles are a 
part of the exhibit, whose size and beauty 
will be a revelation. As,in addition, every 
piece represents the hope as well as the work 
of a bread-winner, the philanthropy of the 
sale becomes an important factor. 

Marearet Hamitton Wecn. 
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Timbale Printeniére. 


REPARE, two fairly large carrots and three celery 
roots with a.quart of fresh shelled pease. String a 
pint of very small stting-beans. Scrape and wash 
well one bunch of fresh asparagus. 
Cook each vegetable separately, not too soft. 
The asparagus will need fifteen minutes. Cut twelve of 
the best asparagus stalks as long as the height of a fruit- 
mould, and the rest one inch. After the vegetables are 
cooked, remove from the kettle and plunge in cold water 
for one minute. Shape the carrots and celery like the 
string- beans 
Have the plain mould well buttered. Place the vege- 
tables, all lengthwise, in the mould, in rows of three of a 
kind to make a contrast, asparagus with the points down- 
ward; arrange them in the bottom with taste to make a 
pretty design with the pease, short pieces of asparagus, an«d 
other vegetables as shown in illustration. Put all the 
vegelables very close to one another, then cut the balance 
of vegetables one 
inch in size, to be 
mixed with the 
purée of chicken. 
Remove the skin 
from the breast of 
a roasted chicken; 
cut in pieces and 
chop, adding three 
table - spoonfuls of 
fresh cream. Then 
add yolks of two 
eggs, and the two 
whites beaten stiff, 
half a teaspoonful 
of salt, two pinches 
of pepper, three 
table-spoonfuls of 
cream. Mix well 
and add the cut 
vegetables. 
Fill the mould to within half an inch of the top, fit on 
a round piece of buttered paper, and put the mould in a 
saucepan, with boiling water enough to cover two-thirds 





TIMBALE PRINTANIERE. 
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LEAN as Americans may have been as a people, 
it is only within a comparatively small number 
of years that we have begun to make any of 
those elaborate preparations for in-door and out- 
door bathing which distinguish the domestic 

architecture of the present day. I remember no sugges- 
tion of a bath-room, for instance, at Mount Vernon, and I 





A LUXURIOUS BATH-ROOM WITH SUNKEN TUB. 


have never yet seen an old Colonial mansion, however ele- 
gatit in its appointments, in which a bath-room formed 
part of the original structure. 

Aud yet, in spite of primitive equipments, it used, some 
years age, to be the boast of many of our citizens that it 
was easier to get a bath in this country than. in Europe. 
Returning travellers were always declaring in favor of our 
hotels, with their stationary tubs, in which every one could 
turn on the water for himself, forgetting that outside our 
great cities the hotel bath was apt to be provided with 
only a single cold-water faucet, turned off in winter, the 
tub itself being used as a receptacle for dust-pans, brooms, 
and other household utensils. And the returning traveller 
forgot, too, how delightful were some of those baths 
abroad, when the eight-foot copper tul was rolled into the 
room by the pretty chamber-maid in white cap and apron, 
a clean white linen sheet fitted into the tub with as much 
care as though a bed were being made—a fresh sheet for 
every bather—and how the arm-chair was rolled up, with 


of it. Let the water boil for twenty minutes before putting 
saucepan and mould into the oven for ten minutes, Turn 
out on a warm round platter. Garnish with some white 
lettuce cut in small pieces. Serve cold, using vegetables 
instead of chicken for the filling, and a cold mayonnaise 
sauce. 


Fried Chicken. 
Have a very tender chicken of about three pounds. Cut 


it, commencing by the wings, which must be left whole. 
Detach the white part on each side, and cut it in three 





FRIED CHICKEN. 


lengthwise. Cut the second joint in two, removing the 
bone and the skin. Put in a deep plate three table. spoons 
of olive oil, two pinches of salt and pepper, the juice of 
quarter of a lemon; mix up, dip in it each piece of the 
chicken, and let them stand for thirty minutes; then drain 
them off on a napkin. Dip in the batter; put them in the 
frying-basket with care. /hen the fat is hot, not boiling, 
plung: the frying-basket in for ten minutes, moving the 
pieces gently with the skimmer. Remove the basket 
from the fat, arrange the pieces on a napkin, with fried 
parsley around and slices of lemon. This dish must be 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODERN BATH 


another sheet spread over that, in which to sit and wra 
one’s self and so avoid a possible chillin the room. And. 
more than all, he forgot the towels—each one rolled sepa- 
rately and tucked away in different compartments of a 
copper bucket, also on rollers, and holding hot water some- 
where, so that when taken out the towels were hot. Some 
other arrangements in the way of baths found abroad are 
to be commended. There was 
one, for instance, in alittle Swiss 
village near Interlaken, where 
part of a rushing mountain 
stream was deflected into pipes 
that emptied into a sunken 
space, some twelve feet by fif- 
teen, fitted in white marble and 
tiles and set off with palms and 
flowers, all under cover.in which 
a bath became something to re- 
member. And this bath was 
open to me, a stranger, for only 
a franc or two. 

Nothing in the way of a bath- 
tub ever seems more enticing to 
me than one sunk into the floor, 
and in which one can move 
about. The baths of the Pom- 
peians were of this kind, and so 
were those in Granada. 

One of the rich women of 
Europe has a carved sea-shell 
for her bath-tub sunk into the 
floor. This floor is of alabaster, 
and heated by concealed pipes, 
so that there is never any possi- 
bility of a chill to the feet. Her 
tub is cut to represent a sea- 
shell, and golden faucets shaped 
like swans’ heads supply the 
bath. 

Few or none of our town 
houses permit such luxury in 
space. We do not build in that way, though we are in- 
troducing many changes every day in the way of bathing 
arrangements. We are no longer content with one bath- 
room for the family, or even a bath-room on every floor. 
Each individual must now possess his or her own, and 
the guest never be permitted to skip a hurried way down 
the hall in search of a tub. In the matter of appoint- 
ments, too, many changes have taken place. The tub and 
the basin no longer complete the arrangements. There 
must be the shower, the sitz, and the foot tub as well— 
each of porcelain and each with its nickel-plated pipes. 
As much thought is given to its color scheme and decora- 
tion as to any other room in the house. Thus one has 
a bath-room with white tiled floor and dado. On one 
side of the room the dado disappears, and mirrors pan 
elled in gilt Empire frames come down to the floor. A 
pale pink stained glass fills the winclows, which are draped 
with curtains of apple-green taffeta. The faucets are 
gilded. 





served immediately, in order to have the fritot very 
crisp. 

Batter for frying: Sift a quarter-pound of flour in a 
bowl; put in the middle two yolks of eggs, three table- 
spoons of oil, one pinch of salt. Mix with a wooden 
spoon; then pour in, little by little, two gills of water, 
stirring constantly, to render mixture very smooth. When 
ready to use add two whites of eggs beaten to a stiff froth. 


Omelet with Asparagus Tips. 


Scrape two large bunches of fresh asparagus carefull 
down to the points, Wash in cold water, and cut an inc 
off each stalk. Separate the small and large stalks,and 
divide all into six bunches, which are separately tied. 
Put them in four quarts of boiling water, to which half a 
table-spoonful of salt has been added. Remove the small 
bunches after twelve minutes, letting the large ones boil 
six more minutes. Put themin a cloth todrain. Cut the 
small stalks in half-inch pieces, using only the tender part, 
and ur over them one tablespoonful of hot butter, 
clagified, and quarter of a pinch of white pepper. Cut the 
large ones in finger-lengths, and pour over them two table- 
spoonfuls of the clarified hot butter. For the omelet, 
break into a bow! eight fresh eggs, and add a pinch of 
salt and half a pinch of white pepper. Beat one minute 
with a silver fork. Put on a brisk fire a very smooth fry- 
ing-pan, in which heat, but not brown, one table-spoonful 
of butter. Pour the 
beaten eggs in the 
pan, and after a few 
seconds the fold will 
form. Gather it 
neatly forward; it 
will form again 
quickly, and after 
the third forming 
the omelet is suffi- f 
ciently done to ree © , f 
ceive the short oweLeT WITH ASPARAGUS TIPS, 
pieces of asparagus, 
which should be 
poured in the centre. Have ready a hot platter. Slip the 
omelet half-way’ on the platter; the other half near the 
handle will fall over and envélop the asparagus. 
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Bath-rooms are no longer built of wood. The plumb- 
ing is always open. Neither is the clothes-basket any 
longer kept there, nor are liberties taken with it which 
would not be permitted in any other part of a well-ap- 
pointed house. The room is kept with most scrupulous 
care, every pipe being made to shine like the silver on 
one’s table. sides the permanent rug on the floor there 
must be cork mats or Turkish towelling, which the 
maid removes after each bath. The sponges and soap 
are kept in silver racks or on decorated porcelain 
dishes. Open. fireplaces are built, chairs or marble 
seats provided, and perfumes, powders, nail-files, and 
the rest, arranged in cut glass or silver, are never omit- 
ted. Embroidered towels hang in profusion. Every 
housekeeper in these days prides herself on her bath- 
room—the smallest and simplest being arranged with in- 
finite care. Manufacturers have recognized the develop- 
ment of a new taste, and varnished papers, made to look 
like tiles, are easily within the reach of those to whom 
more costly materials are impossible. 

LiLiie HAMILTON FRENCH. 





WITH PORCELAIN TUB AND SHOWER-BATH. 

















BICYCLES 


VERY Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Clipper 
Bicycle that is sold 
adds to the popularity 
of bicycle - riding. 


Let us send = iw Chipper 
Catak 


pees 0 CO;, 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
SALES DE 


Chicago, Illinois. 


























are liked by well 
poses RS ople 

cause there is 
nothing about 
Ramblers to feel 
ashamed of. They 
are correct, 


PRICE $20 
Booklet free. 
American Bicycle Co, 
GORMULLY &JEFFERY 
SALES DEPT. Chicago 

















~ Genuine 
Farina Cologne 


is imitated so closely in bottles and la 
bels that even dealers are sometimes 
deceived. The genuine bears the words, 


““gegenuber dem Julichs Platz,” 
the address of the great Farina distillery ; 
“gegentiber dem Julichs-Platz” (opposite 
the Julichs Place). 


Schieffelin & Se. +» New York, Sole Agents 























JUST P UBLISHED 


The Rebel 


By 


H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 


author of «* The Princess Xenia,’’ 
** The Adventurers,’’ etc. 





A stirring romance of the 
days of Charles the Second, 
full of life, action, and adven- 
ture. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publishers, Franklin Square, N.Y. 





Good Digestion 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Taken regularly after meals, removes 
the sense of distress, oppression and 
“all gone” feeling of the stomach. 


Genuine bears name H "son 
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at draggiste’. %5e, box of us. 
Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0. 


COE’S ECZEMACURE $1 
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TWENTY-FOUR PAGES 





Terms: to Cents a Copy—$4 00 a Year, in Advance 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 





Subscriptions may begin with any Number 
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THE NEXT “HARPER’S BAZAR” 


ARPER’S BAZAR” for April 7 will be a publication every woman will appreciate. 
Our new friends who are buying the Bazar from their news-dealers should order 


their copies at once, as the editions are quickly exhausted. Among the special features for 
next week are the following: 


AMERICA’S MUSICAL SHRINE AT BETHLEHEM 

‘TUCKED away in the Lehigh Valley is an institution full of poetry and romance. Poets 
have sung of it and great writers have written about it, yet few of the busy men and 

women of to-day know of its existence. Something very interesting has just occurred 

there, and will be fully described and illustrated in the Bazar. 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE—REBEKAH. By Dr. Lyman Abbott 


Wits illustration by Frank V. Du Mond. A brilliant contribution to the Bazar’s 
“popular series. 


WOMEN IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


PEN pictures and studies of women in the news—Miss Mary Johnson, Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine of Chicago, Mrs. Lemoyne, and others whose work and theories have recently 
attracted public attention. 


MARY ELLEN’S DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
A CLEVER short story containing « lesson which adds to its charm and interest. 


THE BIRTH AND PROGRESS OF THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. By Mrs, 
Frederic Nathan, the President of the Organization 


THOUGHTFUL contribution on a topic which means much to American working- 
THREE PAGES OF FASHIONS 


women and their friends. 
‘Tame cover. the European and American fields of fashion with a thoroughness that 
leaves nothing to be desired by the most exacting person. No publication in America 
discusses fashions as exhaustively and brilliantly as the Bazar. Every woman who is buy. 
ing her spring outfit needs its practical aid. 


ON DINING OUT. By Gelett Burgess 
R. BURGESS is always interesting. In this paper he is suggestive and stimulating as 


well. His jocund contribution to the literature of the table will cheer many a weary 
dinner guest. 


= features are but a few of those already scheduled for the next Bazan. In 

addition to them the Complete Bachelor will continue his worldly philosophy; the 
Meloon Farm people will come to a queer tangle in the skein of their affairs; the cut 
paper patterns will tempt women into reckless expenditure for spring clothes; the question 
of the summer cottage and its furniture will be discussed by one who has all household 
knowledge; Madame Blay will contribute new Easter receipts; there will be a special story 
for the little ones, and a jocund Chronicle of April for the nature-lover, and an illustrated 





poem which every woman will preserve. 
week. Do not miss it. 


In short, there will be an excellent Bazar next | - 











DRESS 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Awnxtovs.—A China silk or cotton crape would be 
the beset for your wrapper, and cat paper pattern No. 
192 will be the best for you to copy, but you would 
better send at once, as there are only a limited num- 
ber left. It would be best not te wear your engage- 
ment-ring while you are being married ;*you can easily 
put it on afterward, and it is supposed to be worn over 
the wedding-ring. I think for a stout person a tucked 
cotton waist is the best, unless you have those with a 
little fulness on the shoulder and a flat piece down 
the centre. In Bazans No. 1, No. 4, and No. 10 are 
pages of shirt-waists with full descriptions and illns- 
trations. I think you had better wait a while before 
baying your gowns for next antamn, and I should not 
advise your baying waista for next autamn either, as 
the styles are not yet decided upon. If you have the 
money now to buy clothes for « year, it would be by 
far the best plan for you to put what you need for 
next autumn in the bank. Certainly white wash 
skirts are proper to wear, but the colored silk, the 
mercerized silk, petticoats are far more satisfactory. 


An Op Sussontsrr —A black net gown should be 
made over silk if possible, and you will be far better 
eatisfied if you use a black lining than to put it over 
any color. There are so many different styles of net 
this year that you had better send for samples before 
you decide. There are two good models for net gowns 
in the Bazar, one in No. 3 on page 48, and the fonlard 
gown on page 209, Bazan No. 10, that are trimmed, as 
you will see, with insertions of lace and with ribbon. 


A Wimow.—Yon can wear a black silk veil if yon so 
desire, but a crape veil is better style. Sheer white 
cuffs and collars are worn from the very firet—that is, 





by widows; they are not considered snitable for any 
other mourning. The white rnuche is also always worn 
in the bonnet. You can wear a hat in the summer. 
time, but it must be entireiy of crape, and you must 
wear a thin face veil with a crape border. 


M. T. H.—There are several places near New York 
that are on the sea-shore, both on the Jersey coast and 
on the Long Island. Asbury Park or Deal Beach would, 
I think, suit you, You will need an ordinary summer 
wardrobe—summer piqné eskirta, shirt-waists, and a 
cloth snit, together with a summer silk. For the trip 
across the continent you will need an ordinary travel- 
ling-suit,coat and skirt, with shirt-waists, You would, 
best, I think, wait until you come to New York before 
you bny the entire ontfit that you need for the eum- 
mer, for any of the places to which you may wish to 
go are very nenr the city, and you will find no trouble 
getting anything you may need here. Ifyou will send 
me your full name and address, I will send you the 
other information you asked for. Your former ques- 
tions were answered to name and address given in 
your letter, but our reply was returned to us marked 
“uncalled for.” 


Jonta.—In Bazar No. Tare model gowns that would 
be particularly good made up in your materials. 


E. M. H. H.—look on page 206, Bazan No. 10, for 
the waist designs. The color is a shade of helio- 
trope. 


Cc. M. B.—Black taffeta silk would be the best 
with your cloth, but be sure and get a soft-finished 
quality. 
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YOKE AND FRONT 


HE realistic style of embroidery which, un- 
der the name of South Kensington, enjoyed 
great vogue has been quite superseded in 
the past few years by the revival of con- 
ventional designs, ecclesinstical embroidery, > 
and the fine stitches which have been handed down 
through many centuries, and were in common use 
when Matilda of Normandy and her handmaidens 
wrought the famous piece of needle-work which is 
known as the Bayeux tapestry. The foundation of 
the stitches for wrouglt tapestry (tapestry is usual- 
ly woven on a loom) of the intricate Persian pat- 
terns, and the chair seats, hangings, etc., which are 
to be found all over Italy and Spain, and even dec- 
orate the Pope's apartments in the Vatican, is the 
simple cross stitch which any child can learn with 
a thread and a piece of canvas. 

The worsted, silk, or linen used is carried from 
left to right across the mesh of the canvas for the 
under row of stitches, 7, and crossed in the opposite 
direction, making an exact square, x; and most in- 
tricate patterns can be oupted without stamping, as 
it is only necessary to keep count of the squares. 

In Italy and Germany skilful needle-women still pride 
themselves upon doing this work on the finest linen by count- 
ing the threads, though this must be at a great expense of eye- 
sight and, one would think, of temper. The American women, 
however, with no time to waste, will be quite content to take 
advantage of the many materials now in the market which 
are woven in squares. When silk, satin, or any plain mate- 
rial is to be embroidered it must be carefully overlaid with 
canvas, which is pulled out when the pattern is finished; in 
such case the cross stitches must be pulled very tight, so that 
they will not be loose and untidy when the guiding strands 
are removed. 

The samplers which are treasured in our old families along 
with the miniatures. old lace, and Chippendale furniture 
which have descended from their ancestors were for many 
generations the means whereby little girls learned to form 
their letters, as well as the art of the needle. ‘The use of the 
sampler bas been as general as that of the primer. 

A friend of mine who had the novel idea of decorating her 
sewing-room with specimens of this work got together a re- 
markable collection from most of the civilized countries of 
the world. Our modern sewing-teachers have shown a just 
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BAND FOR WAIST. 


appreciation of the value of the sampler, and little 
girls to-day are as proud of working their alpha- 
bets on canvas, and adding thereto the dates of the 
victories in our Spanish war, as the children of the 
last century were of the same work, recording the 
battle of Benhes Hill or other notable events of 
their short lives. 

Last summer in Newport it was considered very 
modish to have shirt-waists with the yoke and 
cuffs embroidered in this,way. Such waists may 
either be made in the regulation fashion, fastening 
down the front, or can hook upon the shoulder 
with an embroidered band across the front and 
down one side, making a regular Russian blouse 
effect. It is wise to choose colors that will wash 
well, for both the garment and the decoration. A 
» dark blue design on pale blue, or red on grass 
iS cloth, gives a stylish effect, and these shades are 
ge very durable. In copying the accompanying de- 


A 


sign the greatest care should be taken to have the 
yoke and cuffs properly fitted before the decora- 
tion is started; it will then be easy for any one at 
all skilled in fancy-work to modify the pattern in 
any small respects that may be necessary to have it exactly 
cover the cloth. 

An agreeable variation of this work is made by using two or 
more contrasting colors. This is specially the case for Fig. 3, 
a quaint design that bas come down to us from Revolutiouary 
times. 

A table-cloth of white duck with a deep border of old-rose 
and sage green, the colors alternating in the central figures 
and combined with taste in the borders, will make a handsome 
ornament for a country house without too great an expendi- 
ture of labor. Fig. 4 goes so rapidly that it is a good stand-by 
for decorating towels, aprons, or table-cloths. A set of doilies, 
Fig. 5, with an initial or monogram worked in the centre will 
have a rich effect when completed, and will well repay copy- 
ing the elaborate pattern. For marking household and per- 
sonal linen cross stitch has long been used, and it is known in 
some countries as ‘‘linen marking.” Any one who is used to 
the neat letters quickly made in this stitch will greatly prefer 
them to elaborate stuffed embroidery, or red letters woven 
by machinery, either of which is a poor makeshift for the 
initials which adorn fine linen as well as serve for its identi- 
fication. 





OLD-ENGLISH ALPHABET IN CROSS STITCH. 
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Correspondents of the Bazam are requested to send in their 


questions at lenst three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazam has a very larze correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

G. W. F.—A formal invitation toa card party which 
is given for the object of getting money for a society 
or a charity demands a formal anewer, but it is op- 
tional whether one sends the admis«ion - fee: men- 
tioned with one’s regrets; a person who is interested 
in the object would like to send the money to help it 
on, even if unable to attend the card party, otherwise 
it is not at all necessary to send the contribution; if 
sent it should be enclosed with the regrets, Here is 
the proper form of ackuowledgment for the invitation 
you enclose—a formal invitation seut in the name of 
a society : 

Miss Mary Langdon 
accepts with pleasure 


(or 
regrets that she i* nnable to accept) 
the invitation of The —— Society 


for the second of their seriet of Euchre Parties 
on Tuesday evening, April the tenth, 
at eight o'clock. 


As I have said, with this acknowledgment, the dona- 
tion may or may not be enclosed. It is not correct to 
send one’s visiting-card with “ regrets” written on it 
in anewer to any kind of an Invitation; it is done 
sometimes, I know, by well-bred peuple, but, neverthe- 
leas, it is not correct. 


Dorry Dimers.—To entertain thirty young people 
with something new! Have you read ali the sugges- 
tions that I have lately given in the Bazag in thix 
column? If not, read them, and I am sure you will 
find something that will be suitable. Look at answers to 
“ Etta“ and “ Mrs. F.8.,” Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXIIL, 
and to “Nora of Texas,” No. 49; “ Alfalfa,” No. 44, 
Vol. XXXII. Here is another idea—A Salmagundi 
Party. Arrange small tables as for Progressive Euchre 
with four seats at each table; the tables are arranged 
according to the old jingle, “ Selumon Grandy”: 1, 
born on Monday; 2, at school on Tuesday; 3, in love 
on Wednesday; 4, married on Thursday; 5, a father 
on Friday; 6, sick on Saturday; 7, died on Sunday; 
and thus ends the life of Solomon Grundy 

The first two couples who arrive are given Monday 
cards, decorated with either a baby's head or some- 
thing pertaining to babyhood; these four eit at the 
Monday table and start to play jackstrawa, Tues- 
day's four have cards decorated with something snug- 
gestive of echool-days, and play fieh-pond. Wednes- 
day's cards are to be decurated with cupids, hearts, 
and all sorts of love-tokens, and the game of checkers 
may be played at thie table. Thorsday'’s cards have 
marriage bells or two hands clasped, and tiddlede- 
winks may be played. Friday has a group of chil- 
dren’s heads on the carda, and Old Maid may be play- 
ed at the Friday table. Satarday’s cards are orna- 
mented with medicine-bottles, the game of authors is 
played at the table, and on the Sunday cards should 
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ACKACHE IS A SYMPTOM. 

Something makes the backache, and that something requires at- 

tention or the backache can never be permanently stopped. 
“I suffered for years with a long list of troubles,” writes Mrs. C. KLenk, 
of Wells, Minn. (Box 151), to Mrs. 
Pinkham, “and I want to thank you 
for my complete recovery. Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is a 

wonderful medicine for women. 

“I had severe female complaints 
causing terrible backache and nervous 
prostration; was dizzy most of the 
time, had headache and such a tired 
feeling. I now have taken seven bot- 
tles of your Compound, and have also 
used the Sanative Wash, and 
feel like a new woman. I 
must say I never had any- 
thing help me so much. I 
have better health than I 
ever had in my life. I sleep 
well at night, and can work 
all day without feeling tired. 
I give Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound all the 
credit, for I know it has cured 
me of all my troubles. I 
would not do without your 
remedies for anything.” 

Mrs. E. Furtron, of Meade, 
Mich., writes: “Two years 
ago I was troubled with con- 
stant backache and headache, 
and was very nervous. I re- 
solved to try your medicine, 
and took two bottles of 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound, and on tak- 
ing the third a tumor was ex- 
I was a little frightened, and sent for the doctor; and he said 
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pelled. 


that it was fortunate for me that it came 


away. I got quite well after that, and 
have your Compound alone to thank for 
my recovery.” 

Multitudes of women suffer constantly 
with backache. Other grateful multitudes 
have been relieved of it by Mrs. Pinkham’s 
advice and medicine. 











be painted mourning flowers, and the game of par- | 


cheri be played at the table. Fifteen minutes are al- 
lowed to play the games, then the order changes as in 
progressive euchre, and the prizes are given in the 
usual way. Here is an amusing kind of a game for 


the young people to play if round games are de=irable ; | 


it ix called Mistakes: All seat themrelves so as to form 
a circle, and a leader is chosen ; he makes a statement 
which is a “mistake,” as, for instance, “ Mary Queen 
of Scots was born in England, and was a Protestant 
Queen.” He turns to the first one in the circle to 
correct the mistake; if he cannot do so he must pay a 
forfeit, and the leader turne to No 2in the circle. An- 


other game on the same order is Travelling. The leader | 


begins, “I went to New York, there L saw—” point- 
ing to one of the players, who at once must name some 
object of interest in New York, like the Dewey Arch. 
A botanical game is another of the same kind. A let- 


ter is selecied ; one says geranium, the next gentian, | 


the next golden -rod, and se on 
finally stops pays a forfeit. 
refreshments fur the party: 


The person who 
I would advise for the 


Cold tongue and celery dressed with mayonnaise. 
Sandwiches. 
Orange jelly in orange-skins with whipped cream. 
Cake. 
Candy and coffee. 


For making the orange jelly in the orange-skins the 
pulp of as many oranges as there will be guests is re- 
moved, being carefully scooped out from a hole made 
in the top so that the skins are not broken. The 
pulp is strained and added to the melted gelatine, 
some sugar and lemon juice added, and the whole pre- 
pared as for ordinary jelly, the liquid being poured 
into the skins before hardens. A teaspoon of 
whipped cream is put on top of each orange. 


A Constant Reaper.—When there are as many as 
twelve people at a dinner, it is usual to alternate the 
serving of the courses, if only one dish is paseed at a 
time, so that the eleventh person—the lady on the left 
of the host—is net always the last lady served. When 
there are two waiters or wallresses to serve the dinner, 
the best plan is to have two dishes of everything 
passed at the same time—it makes things go so much 
quicker, In the instance you suggest, one waiter 
would begin with the lady on the hoet's right, and 
pass her first the dish with the fish, the other waiter 
or waitress passing at the same moment another dish 
of fieh to the lady on the host's left; as soon as the 
fish has been passed, both waiters will pass the dishes 
with the dressed cucambers in the same way; no one 
will have to wait more than a few minutes to be 
served. If it seems preferable to have only one dish 
of everything parsed, the second waiter passing the 
vegetables and side-di-hes, it is correct to start the 
first conrse with the lady on the host's right, the 
second course with the lady on the host's left, and so 
on, alternating the courses daring the dinner, and pass- 
ing the dishes from where they are started right 
around the table; or—perhaps the better way—a dish 
is passed first always to the lady on the host’s right, 
and after her to the lady on the host's left. and from 
that point around the table, the host being served last. 
At a Inncheon it is permissible for the hostess to pre- 
cede her gneste into the dining-room from the draw- 
ing-room to show them the way, but it is not obliga- 
tory; she may, if her guests are familiar with the 
house, go into the dining-room last. 


A. M. A.—I have always heard of lemon jnice and 
salt, but time wears many away. Besides, since 
Trilby's day, freckles are not what they were. 
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Correspondents of the Bazam are requested to send in their 
questions at least thtee weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


E. H. W.—When dancing and card-playing have to 
be excluded, it is hard to plan for young people's 
amusement evening after evening ; and as you have 
carried out the ideax eugyested in all our back num- 
bers, I am a little ata loss to know how to advise you 
I have heard of one or two rather novel entertain- 
ments lately which will perhaps appeal to you. Have 
you tried the advertixement-picture competition? All 
sorts of advertisements are cut from the backs of 
the mayazives, the names taken off, and the pictures 
pinned about the room where the guests will be re- 
ceived. Every one has a pencil and a slip of paper 
with numbers, and against the nambers muet write the 
name of the advertiser or what ix advertived on each 
numbered picture. On the same order is the game 
where pictures of famous people are parsed around 
without any names, and on their lips the guests write 
who they guess or know each numbered picture to 
represent. Then there is the character game, where 
every one has a slip of paper, with the name of some 
one famous in history written on it, pinned on his 
back, each one being totally unconscious of who he 
represents, and has to guess at it from the way he is 
addreseed by the others. Each one tries to keep every 
other as long as possible in ignorance of who he is, 
There are other simple ways of giving amusement. 
One is an anction where every one is requested to 
bring sumething done up in paper which #hall be a 
secret to every one else present. A good auctioneer 
auctions the different packages off for beans, and, when 
disclosed, the contents are sure to canse fun. A smell- 
ing contest, where a number of different bottles and 
packages—some with spices, some with vegetables, 
etc.—are passed before every one’s face, and one guers 
allowed, whoever guessing the greatest number cor- 
rectly receiving a prize; a tasting contest on the same 
order, a holding contest where a prize is given to the 
man and to the woman who can hold in one hand the 
most beans or coffee beans or peanuts. Then there 
are progreseive games without number, where a differ- 
ent game is played at every table, the hend table de- 
termining the time; a book-title contest, where on the 
table are pictures representing the titles of books and 
80 much time for guessing the title allowed, Any of 
the old-fashioned games are taking wiih young peo- 
ple—a bean-bag contest, an apple paring bee, a spell- 
ing-match, and others of the same kind. As a last 
suggestion let me give what I have found a most suc- 
cessful entertainment: a Mother Goowe game where a 
card with the name of some Mother Goose character 
ix given to each one, and after the time allowance of 
ten minutes every one has to repeat the verse relating 
to hie character or give a forfeit. 


Ienonanor.—A bride is expected to furnish al) the 
house linen that she will need for some time to come 
in her future home; just how much she has to pro- 
vide depends on how she will live and entertain, and 
the size and kind of a household she will run. Here 
is a good list for a person in moderate circumstances 
who will live simply: 6 linen sheete, 1 dozen linen 
pillow-cases, 1 dozen cotton sheets, 1 dozen cotton 
pillow-cases, 1 dozen fine towels, 2 dozen ordinary 


| towels, 1 dozen china and glass towels, 1 dozen kitchen 


cloths and towels, 1 fine table-cloth and 1 dozen nap- 
kins to match, 8 ordinary dinner cloths and 8 dozen 
napkins to match, table squares and tray-cloths and 
doilies as one can afford. The bride's initials or 
monogram should be embroidered on the fine linen, 
and the rest can be simply marked or not marked at 
all. It a bride does not know at the time ot her mar- 
riage where she will live, I should advisre having 
merely regular announcements, and nothing but the 
usual form on them, no cards need be enclosed. 


E. L. R.—The rule is that all the guests at a formal 
dinner should wait before seating themselves tor the 


| hostess to take her seat; the masculine guests always 


stand to draw back their chairs for the women, bat 
of course the delay is not noticeable, the effect being 
of all seating themselves at the same moment. It 
would take a very long answer to tell you all about the 
correct forms to observe at a dinner; a safe rule to go 
by is to forget yourself entirely, if possible, and to 
make an effort to interest the men on either side of 


| you so much that the dinner will be enjoyable for 





them. It is not «a bad plan for a woman to think up 
good topics of conversation before she goes to a din- 
ner—topics of the day that will be interesting to her 
neighbors. Fashion decrees that a woman shall con- 
verse half-way through the dinner with the man on 
one side of her, the remaining half with the man on 
her other side—uenally the first half with the man 
who takes her in. It is wire also to watch one’s host- 
ees carefully, observe what forks she uses for the dif- 
ferent courses, and follow her example when in doubt 
about any detail. Never refuse anything that is pa-s- 
ed, except the fruit, if one does not care for it, as it is 
better to make a pretence at eating what one does not 
like than to refuse outright. After-dinner coffee which 
is served in the parlor to the women may be served in 
one of several ways. It ix passed sometimes ax soon 
as the women are seated, already poured into the demi- 
tasees ; another way is to have the smal! cups passed 
on a tray empty, and the guests help themeelves from 
a wilver coffee-pot on the tray, or the hostess may pour 
out the coffee from the coffee-pot herself for the 
guests; sugar and cream in pretty little receptacics are 
passed separately, and to these the guests always help 
themeelves. The salver on which the coffee-cups are 
passed should be covered with a pretty tray-cloth. 


Sana.—No, indeed, it is not considered good form 
nor permissible for a young unmarried woman to take 
a drive alone with a young unmarried man in the 
evening; it is questionable whether a young woman 
ehonld drive even in the daytime with a young man 
unchaperoned; certainly net in the evening, even 
though they drive near a country village, and the girl 
gets to her home before ten o'clock. 


X. X. X.—When one legally changes one’s surname 
by permixsion of the courts, it is not customary to 
notify every one on one’s culling-list of the change by 
announcing it in any social way ; the only notification 
that is ucaal, besides the legal arvertising of the 
change, is to have one’s visiting-cards engraved with 
the new enrname, and to sign that name to all written 
communications; soon enough the news of the change 
will «pread and be known among all one’s circle of ac- 
quaintanees; of course it is proper to tell intimate 
frieuds of the change. 
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MR. BETTY’S “APRIL FOOL.” 


Mr. Betty did not arrive at the office on 
the first of April until nearly noon. Then 
he appeared in an extremely ruffled state of 
mind and threw himself into his chair, vio- 
lently compressing, as he did.so, the wet 
sponge which his fellow-clerks had placed 
of the cushion thereof in honor of the day. 

“ Who was the intellectual individual that 
put that thing on my chair?” he demanded, 
throwing the offending article across the 
office. Receiving no answer, he continued: 

I give all you would-be comedians fair 
wi meen | that the person who plays any 

pril-fool’ games on me does it at his peril. 
1's ve had enough * April fool’ to last me for 
forty years.” 

* Who's been abusing you, Bet?” inquired 
the head bookkeeper 

‘That idiot of a servant-girl we've got. 
She is so green that the stove smokes every 
time she goes near it. You know that we're 
living on the old place in Jersey that be 
longed to my wife’s grandfather. There is 
an old-fashioned well on the premises that 
contains the finest water in the State. Clear 
and cold Whew! I tell you it és cold! 

‘*l rose early this morning and went out 
there to get a pitcherful for breakfast. The 
windlass was broken, so I tried to reach down 
and dip up some water with the pitcher, and 
I'm blessed if the old boards at the edge of 
the well didn't give way, and in I went 

‘Lucky for me the well was full, and 
when I came up I could just catch hold of 
the beams at the top with one hand, I 
yelled for help like an Indian, and I give you 
my word that my teeth chattered:so with the 
cold that my chin churned the water into a 
perfect froth 

‘** After [ had howled for about a century 
Bridget came out of the house and looked 
down at me 

*Phwat d’ yez want?’ she asked. 

“*Help me out quick!. I’m drowning!’ I 
gasped 

‘*Would you believe it, that incredible 
imbecile grinned and said, ‘ Ah no! .yez can't 
April-fool me!’ aud went off and lett me! 

* If my wife hadn't appeared in a moment , 
or two I should have been a ‘ goner.” » * April 
fool!’ Don’t ever say ‘April fool’ to mie 
aguin a 

And Mr. Betty savagely dipped his pen 
into the mucilage-bottle 7 settled himself 
for work Jon Lincom... 





1L—The Rubbit, “Ha! Ha! UM sor APRAID OF ANY DUDEK HUNTKR—" 
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A RICOCHET SHOT. 


THE FISH. “ APRIL FOOL.” 


NEWS OF MAGNITUDE. 


“Oh, Reginald, isn't this. the most 
glorious news!” exclaimed Mrs. Strug- 
gels. bursting into the room where ker 
husband was brushing his hair, waving 
the. morning’s paper gleefully 

“Has Buller won at last?’ cried Mr. 
Struggles, who is a perfervid pro-Brit- 
isher. ‘Didn't I tell you nothing— 
Ouch! Hang it!” In his excitement the 
hair-brush hyd slipped, Colenseing, so to 
spe sak, him on the side of his head. 

‘Oh, it’s grander than that!" affirmed 
Mrs. Struggles, absently. as she intently 
scanned the columns of the paper in her 
search for the article to show him. 

“What!” cried Mr, Struggles, jovous- 
ly. ‘Do you mean that all the English 
generals have been victorious?” 

‘Better than that,” averred Mrs 
Struggles, turning the paper inside out 

“Hurrah!” shouted Mr. Struggles, 
the smiles sun-bursting all over his face. 
**Martha, you don’t honestly mean that 
the Boers have sued for peace already ?” 

**Oh, Reginald, it’s the most splendid 
thing you ever dreamed of!” 

Here, let me have that paper. Let 
me see it. What is it?” vociferated Mr 
Struggles, forgetting himself in his 
eagerness and grabbing at the paper. 

“Don’t,” said Mrs. Struggles, petu- 
lantly, snatching the paper aside 
“Where is it? I saw it only a mintte 
ago. Oh, here. Here it is.. Just see, 
Reginald re 

‘Where? What? I can’t see any- 
thing,” cried Mr. Struggles, feverishly, 
craning this way and that. 

$9 here; right. here!” directed 
Mrs. Struggles, triumphantly. _** Isn't 
that just simply too magnificent?” 

** Where do you mean? Tdon’ tsee a 
word about the war there,” replied Mr. 
Struggles, impatiently. 

‘Why, can’t you see,” demanded Mrs. 
Struggles, “ that Sellers has reduced that 
carpet we need to $1 19 a yard?” 

2S Ra 
LEAVING IT TO HIM. 

Tue Great Man.” Well, what are 
you going to have me say in to-morrow’s 

er?” 

YELLow-JouRNAL Reporter. “Oh, 
I don't know, What would you rather 
not have said?” . - 

———e 
HER FINISH. 

** Your wife is a finished musician, I 
understand.” 

“You bet. Why, she hasn’t even 
had time to look at the piano since 
the baby came!” 








WHEN THE SPHINX’S JAWS 
UNFOLD. : 


Oh, my heart is. passing weary, and my 
hair is waxing gray 

O’er the wars these ‘human monads wage 
on ‘Questions’ of the: Day.” 

Up and down like mice in’ garrets, round 
and round like cats at play, 

With a want-to-know expression run the 
Askers of the Day. 


Questions, questions, questions, questions 
asked from Maine to Mandalay, 

And the mangled men who ask them die 
in heaps along the way. 

Why not live in answered rapture, why not 
die in proven peace? 

O Fortuna! grant an era when all ques- 
tionings must cease. 


Give us answers, answers, answers, answers 
dazzling in afray, 

Keen, concise, pellucid answers—vital An- 
swers of the Day— 

To the doubts I never doubted, to the 
prayers-I never pray, 

To the thoughts I never boasted—give me 
answers all the day. 


Party politics shall perish—Peace the hero’s 
brow anoint, 

And no printers’ type shall cherish an in. 
terrogation point, 

Then shall no heart-burdened hero cast his 
love a ‘* questioning glance,” 

And no blushing bride at altar say, ‘I 
will” and look ask-ance. 


Then. he who propounds a question shall 
be promptly pounded pro, 

While the man who wrote conundrums 
with the Chinaman ‘' must go. 

And the Sphinx thro’ all the ages, silent, 
motionless, morose, 

Shall unloose his answ'ring flood-gates in 
one allopathic dose. 





AN OBJECT-LESSON. 


Mr. Mouse. * Tuts, Cutt pres, 18 QuITK A CeLeBurry. THs 1s THE 
WOMAN WHO, SINGLE-MANDED, TACKLED AND THREW OUT THRKK BURG- 


LARS. LAST WkKEK !” 





WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS. 


Jimmie "eee “Hear ‘em nun! Dey xyow I'm A CHAMPION 
AT Dis Gans!” 





